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The Week. : 


Tue Attorney-General, as the result of his 
investigation of the Star-route bribery charges, 
has, it is said, made up his mind to arrest Dick- 
son, the foreman, Brown, one of the jury, Fall, 
at one time an employee of the Department, and 
Shaw, who is charged with having approached 
one of the jurors. There is no question that per- 
sons formerly connected with the Department 
are gravely implicated in the charges; but then 
the very plausible theory on the other side is that 
men like Fall got positions in the Department 
for the express purpose of making it appear as 
if those in charge of the investigation were en- 
gaged in an attempt to corrupt the jury. The 
ease with which irresponsible men get posi- 
tions at Washington makes work of this kind 
much easier than it would be if changes were 
not frequent and arbitrary. There is, of 
course, something monstrous in the idea that 
the Star-route conspirators could ever have 
expected to make people believe that Messrs. 
MacVeagh, James, and Brewster were en- 
gaged in a corrupt conspiracy against them; 
but it must be remembered that this was not 
necessary. All that they actually needed was 
to throw a cloud of doubt about the verdict ; 
this they certainly have succeeded in doing, 
by what means remains to be proved. 











The activity of the Prohibitionists in Penn- 
sylvanig. gnd Ohio seems to be increasing, and 
there is evidently to be in both these States 
this winter a powerful agitation in favor of 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation, or sale of alcoholic 
drinks, The excitement of the women in Ohio 
on this subject is now said to be reviving, and 
they promise 4 vigorous campaign. Curious- 
ly enough, however, one finds nowhere in 
their speeches or documents any indication of 
concern about the means of executing the 
prohibitory law in case they get it passed, 
and this in the very presence of the 
disastrous failure in Ohio, during the last 
winter, to execute a very much milder measure 
than the one they propose. This apparent 
indifference to the question of means—which 
is, in the temperance field, as abundant expe- 
rience has shown, the main question—gives the 
agitation an almost childish air. They know 
that an act of the Levislature or constitutional 
amendment without «. ..¢ more powerful and 
vigilant police than any one has as yet pro- 
posed or talked of, will be of really no use to 
them whatever. They know that if voted, 
the majority in its favor will be largely com- 
posed of persons who will rely on its not being 
executed, and will chuckle over its failure, and 
yet they do not say a word about the machine- 
ry by which these hypocrites are to be disap- 
pointed, 





Whittaker, the young impostor who, two 
years ago, got West Point put ‘‘on its trial,” 
and extracted so many terrible articles from 
some of our contemporaries about ‘“‘ caste,” 








and cruelty, and prejudice, after having been 
found guilty by two military courts, and ex- 
pelled from the Academy, took, like so many 
of the recent escaped criminals and notorious 
reprobates, to lecturing. He seems to have 
failed on the platform, and has now actually 
gone back to South Carolina and turned Bour- 
bon, and, what is funnier than all, is received 
with respect by the white man’s press in that 
State, The Charleston News 
‘‘commends to the white and colored people 
of the State ” a very impudent letter from him, 
which it publishes, advising the colored people 
to abandon the ‘‘ Radicals,” whom he abuses, 
and to whom he says he ‘ owes nothing,” 
and join their true friends, the Democrats. 
The News and Courier says it ‘‘ shall watch 
Cadet Whittaker’s career with interest, and 
with hopeful curiosity.” This, we must say, 
is a queer occupation for a white man, not on 
the police force, to propose for himself. All 
the instruction got from Whittaker'’s 
career can be found in the report of his trial 
at West Point. 


and Courier 


to be 





The verdict rendered on Thursday in the suit 
of Miss Prescott against the American News 
Company will not be likely to do very much 
for the vindication of the sanctity of private 
character unless it is followed by a prosecu- 
tion of Harvier, who was the author of the 
libel. The News Company will have to pay 
a heavy sum for having circulated the news- 
paper containing the libel, but, as it circulates 
thousands of newspapers, and cannot possibly 
know what is contained in them, the rule of law 
which makes it responsible for fheir contents 
makes it practically responsible for the gene- 
ral tone of the press—a matter over which it 
has no control. Still, there is no doubt about 
the rule of law, and as news companies must 
go on selling newspapers of all sorts, publish- 
ed, too, in many cases, by perfectly irrespon- 
sible men, the only way in which they can 
protect themselves is by prosecuting to the 
extent of the law any one who gets them into 
trouble of this kind. The elevation of the 
drama through dramatic journalism as at 
present practised is likely to be a slow process 
at the best, but the more Harviers there 
are in jailthe more rapidly will it proceed. 
The News Company made a glaring mistake 
in attempting to justify—that is, in reaftirm- 
ing a libel which they did not originally put 
forth, and which they only circulated as com- 
mon carriers. For this mistake they are now 
called upon to pay $12,500—a greater sum, we 
think, than was ever actually collected in any 
libel suitin this country. Juries have scant sym- 
pathy with plaintiffs who bring suits for libel 
against parties who are only technically guilty, 
as the News Company was in this case. If the 
defendant had admitted the circulation of the 
paper containing the libel, and proved, as it 
could easily have done, that it was free from 
‘express malice,” and rested there, it is not 
likely that the verdict wouid have been for more 
than six cents damages. Justification in such 
cases is always dangerous, and especially so 
where a woman’s reputation is involved. 





Frank James, in surrendering to the Gover- 
nor of Missouri, announced that it was his in 
tention, if pardoned, to reform, and do what 
he could to help in the enforcement of the 
laws he had so lorg been engaged in violating. 
The Governor said, in reply, that he must be 
tried first, as he could not be pardoned in ad- 
vance of conviction. As Frank has com 
mitted a number of murders of the most un- 
provoked kind, it is fair to assume that a trial 
would result in a conviction, and that the 
question whether he shall be hung or pardoned 
will shortly arise. Now, all penologists are 
agreed that in the case of habitual criminals 
everything depends on the occupation which 
the criminal selects after being allowed to 
return to society, and that regular employ- 
ment at some steady industry is essential as a 
guarantee of complete reformation. The story, 
therefores that Frank proposes to go upon 
the stage cannot but cause alarm to the friends 
and well-wishers of the young man, as well 
as to society at large. The Ford boys, who 
murdered Frank’s brother Jesse, immediately 
went upon ihe 
themselves at a 


to exhibit 
this city, and 
it is some such dramatic career as 
doubt, which Frank contemplates, — It 
would, we feel contident, be full of perl and 
temptation to him, and there 1s no saying 
how the museum life 
would arouse in him those predatory 
homicidal instincts which he bas had 
difficulty in over¢Coming. He may imagine 
that his case is like that of a professional 


stugve, so tar as 
museum ir 
this, no 


now 


soon excitement of 
and 


such 


beauty doing Rosalind, or an agnostic coming 
out as Hamlet, but the difference is very great. 


Western papers complain of the acts of van- 
dalism constantly committed by visitors of the 
Yellowstone Park. It is said that several of 
the magnificent geysers have been greatly in 
jured if not totally destroyed by people who 
thrust the trunks of trees into the apertures for 
the purpose of seeing the water force them out 
again, and that in this way—the logs sticking 
fast in the subterranean channels—the spout- 
ing of some geysers has been entirely stopped 
It is also said that sportsmen, especially Eng- 
lishmen, visiting the Park, amuse themselves 
by indisciiminately and needlessly slaughter- 
ing the game there, leaving the carcasses 
on the ground. These complaints are un- 
doubtedly in a great measure well founded. 
In addition to the destruction of the geysers 
and the sluughtering of the game, the park is 
suffering much from forest fires set by mis- 
chievous or careless tourists. Of late years 
the Interior Department, under whose care the 
Yellowstone Park is placed by law, has made 
various efforts to prevent, or at least limit, 
this vandalism. Congress was asked to provide 
funds for the organization of a park police, and 
for such other measures as would be required to 
protect the game in the park, which outside of 
it is rapidly disappearing. But, in Congress, 
very little interest was taken in the subject. All 
things considered, it would probably be best to 
put the park under the supervision of the War 
Department, with authority to establish a small 
military post within the limits of it. A small 
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force of mounted men could be used as park 
police, at least provisionally, and an intelli- 
gent in might efficiently 
serve as Superintendent of Public Works in 
laying out briule paths and building roads and 
bridges. Something of this kind should be 
done soon, for the work of destruction in the 
most interesting part of our mountain regions 
is evidently going on at a rapid rate. The 
Yellowstone Park was set apart as a great 
pleasure-ground for the enjoyment and in- 
struction of the American people. Nocountry 
in the world can boast of anything like it. It 
permitted to go to 


oflicer command 


should certainly not be 
waste and ruin. a 


The Sun reports ascene said to have re- 
cently been witnessed in the General Land Office 
at Washington. The Commissioner, Mr. Mc- 
Farland, touches his bell and sends for a cer- 
tain clerk who is ‘‘ credited to Virginia.” The 
clerk appears and the meaning of the sum- 
mons is at once revealed to him. ‘‘I am 
sorry to have to say to you that your place is 
wanted,” says the Commissioner. And to 
the unfortunate clerk’s question why his place 
is wanted, the Commissioner replies: ‘‘1 do 
not know why. You are faithful, competent, 
and satisfactory, and I am willing to give you 
an endorsement to that effect. But Senator Ma- 
hone wants the place for a friend. You will have 
to surrender it, for I am powerlessin this mat- 
ter.” This is the tale told by our contemporary. 
ltexhibits the spoils system with its finest flower 
—the Senatorial boss—in the highest state of 
development. Senator Mahone, the chief of 
the progressive Repudiationists in Virginia, 
‘“* wants a place for a friend.” Mahone is en- 
gaged ina political fight in his State, and he 
wants to encourage his tollowers by the distri- 
bution of rewards. Whether that ‘‘ friend ” is 
mentally and morally fit to perform the duties 
of the place ‘‘ wanted ” for him is a matter of no 
consequence : he must beappointed. And, in 
order to make room for him, another man must 
be removed. That other man is a “faithful, 
competent, and satisfactory” public servant. 
But that is a matter of no consequence: he must 
go. And the chief of the bureau in which this 
outrage is perpetrated stands by and says re- 
gretfully: ‘‘I do not know why this must be. 
I am powerless in this matter.” Is there a 
sensible man in the country who will not ad- 
mit that such scandals must be put an end to? 
Ex-Senator Simon Cameron thinks that civil- 
service reform is all nonsensc, and that the 
spoils system as it now exists is all right, for 
it ‘‘gives poor young men achance.” Here 
is an illustration: it gives Boss Mahone’s 
political favorite achance. But where is the 
chance of the “ faithful, competent, and satis- 
factory ” clerk who must yield his place to the 
favorite of the boss ? And where is the chance 
of the public service ? 


There is one thing about the Butler cam- 
paign in Massachusetts this year as to which 
the meetings and speeches leave no room for 
doubt, aud that is that everybody enjoys it 
thoroughly, and no one more than the General 
himself. He evidently does not expect to be 
elected ; but he has been off on a yacht 
voyage and come back full of good health and 
good spirits, feeling, as he said himself in his 
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Faneuil Hall speech, ‘‘exceedingly happy.” | who never did go to war, and never would, it 


High spirits are always contagious, and his 
followers have caught them from him, and 
fairly bubble over with delight whenever he 
addresses them. It1s not often that a candi- 
date can have such a thoroughly good time as 
he is now having, for generally he is oppressed 
with a sense of the responsibility of his posi- 
tion; but nobody, from the General down, 
feels any more responsibility for this campaign 
than the celebrated General Boum did in 
Gerolstein for those which he conducted. The 
General is, in fact, probably the only man in 
the United States who can say just what he 
likes on any subject without any fear of the 
consequences, and is actually doing it. He 
poked a great deal of fun at the press the 
other night at Faneuil Hall, suggesting that if 
the editors of all newspapers would consult 
each other before writing their editorials 
there would be less ‘‘ diversity of opinion” 
among them; then he touched in a jocular 
way on polygamy, and hinted, to the great 
delight of bis audience, that there was a good 
deal of that sort of thing in Massachusetts ; 
then, returning to the newspapers, he gave 
some illustrations of their diversities of opi- 
nion, showing how one editor declared that 
his letter of acceptance was very shrewd, 
another that it was very weak, another that it 
was very audacious, and another that it was 
not audacious at all; all of which, he said, 
looked as if he must resemble John the 
Baptist, who was declared by the Pharisees 
of his time first to be possessed by a devil 
because he neither ate nor drank, and 
then to be a wine-bibber and glutton because 
he did both. Ben, wowever, takes it all much 
more comfortably than John ever did, for he 
says in his cheerful way, ‘“‘ Now, my frends, 
don’t you think I had a right to enjoy this?” 
Branching off from this on civil-service reform, 
the merry old man suggested that it *‘ never 
would have been necessary” if parties had 
‘*changed once in four years”—a sentiment 
which called out loud cries of ‘‘Good, good,” 
from the audience—because, he added, 
‘changing the officers as often as you change 
the President” would have been “ sufficient 
for reform.” 





It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
General is in favor of ‘‘ protection to Ameri- 
can labor,” which he proposes to secure 
by means of ‘‘an economical revenue tariff.” 
He gave a delightful account of his own expe- 
rience as a manufacturer of bunting. The 
Secretary of the Navy, at the close of the 
war, once asked him whether bunting could 
be made in the United States. He said that he 
would “‘ go home and see”’; so off he went with 
two young men to Lowell, and in a short 
time brought back the best bunting in the 
world. Immediately a heavy duty was put on 
this, at whose request he does not say, but 
probably that of the two young men; and this 
stimulated the bunting industry so much that 
the business was overdone, and finally, if he 
had not given it up apd ‘gone into dress 
goods for ladies,” he would have failed. Now, 
he says, what is bunting? Is it a luxury or a 
necessity? Why, it is a necessity to the war- 
worn soldier who goes to the front to meet the 
enemy, but ‘‘to the stay-at-home politician 
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| 18 a positive luxury, and ought to be taxed.” 


And then tremendous bursts of applause mace 


| old Faneuil Hall ring again, and the General 


retired, whether on one leg or two is not men- 
tioned in the report. 





It has been an uneventful! week in the finan- 
cial world. The New York banks further in- 
creased their reserve, and money was in abun- 


| dantsupply. Foreign exchange first advanced 


and then declined to the opening rates. The 
Treasury disbursements exceeded the receipts; 
and early in the week another call was issued 
by the Treasury for the redemption of $15,- 
000,000 of extended 3} percent. bonds. At 
the Stock Exchange the tone of the market 
was uncertain and variable, persona! influences 
having overruled considerations which should 
directly affect prices, such as increased rail- 
road tonnage and higher rates thereon. Gene- 
ral trade continues to be fairly good, but is not 
up to the expectations formed early in the 
season. 


Some of the self-constituted leaders of the 
workingmen have assured them that high 
tariffs and high wages go hand in hand; that 
as long as the present scale of duties is main- 
tained work will be steady and pay large; and 
that if there should bea reduction of rates they 
would be deprived of employment, or the com- 
pensation for it would be cut down to the 
starvation point. Here is a case which. may 
test this argument. The Dolphin Mill, at 
Paterson, having reduced wages five per 
cent., and the hours of work from ten to nine, 
the hands, 900 in number, struck on Friday. 
The company immediately improved the oppor- 
tunity to resolve to stop the mill #4 three 
months on the ground that the market is over- 
stocked with goods of their manufacture— 
hemp carpets, manila matting, and twine. 
The puzzled workingman may ask how high 
duties guarantee him steady employment and 
liberal wages in chis particular case. This 
event, happily, has occurred in time for the 
Tariff Commissioners to consider and explain 
it in their report. 





The Phrenological Journal calls attention to 
the fact that women have not yet secured the 
right to whistle. It thinks that they ought to 
have this right on several grounds, The 
practice of whistling tends to promote cheer- 
fulness in the whistler, and also to strengthen 
the lungs. Women need cheerfulness and 
good lungs justas much as men do, and, there- 
fore, the question is, as the Journal says, why 
should not women whistle “as they rock the 
cradle or perform their household duties?” This 
is a question which is not easy to answer. The 
right to whistle is one of those which can 
hardly be secured by legislation, and the only 
way for women to secure it, if they want it, 
is to persist in whistling until their right to 
do so is recognized. But then, as a rule, 
men, for some reason, do not like women who 
whistle, and therefore what the Darwinians 
call the law of sexual selection would interfere 
with the success of the movement. The rea- 
son that enlightened women do net now 
whistle more is undouhtedly that, in their pre- 
sent oppressed condition, they have no cause 
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for cheerfulness, and, far from whistling, can 
only groan, because this and other rights are 
denied them by the tyrant, man. 





The growing use by the press of titles de- 
rived from occupations seems thus far to have 
escaped the attention of philologists, but we 
hope they will not let it go unnoticed any 
longer. With “Squire” and ‘ Lawyer” as 
titles everybody has long been familiar ; but 
the reporter’s use of such designations is 
much more extensive. After every railroad 
accident, for isxstance, Conductor Smith 
and Brakeman Jones are brought forward to 
tell their stories, while it is becoming common 
to learn from the files of Editor Tompkins 
that Broker Robinson has failed or made an 
assignment under which Assignee Simpson 
takes charge of his property. There seems no 
reason why Bootblack Brown and Lamp- 
lighter Thompson should not be added to the 
list, because the social level of the occupation 
has evidently nothing to do with the matter. 
In early times it is well known that names 
were derived from occupations—the Smiths 
were originally smiths, the Brewers brewers, 
and soon. But these newspaper titles cannot 
grow into names, because the persons to whom 
they are applied already have names, and there- 
fore it 1s difficult to see why they should be 
used, except for the purpose of temporary 
identification. Smith is called Conductor Smith, 
because for the time being he is the conduc- 
tor about whom an investigation is going on, 
and so Brakeman Jones is the Jones for the 
time being who cheerfully explains that the 
cause of the accident was his habitual negli- 
gence of his duty. This sort of title may be 
often used in politics, as in the case of Mr. 
French:“whom we have seen referred to xs 
‘*Proxy”” French. So we might have Bogus- 
Contractor Smith and Star-route Thief 
Brown, Blackmailer Harris, Safe-Bur- 
glar Tompkins, etc. This would serve to 
keep the occupations of all classes of citizens 
before the public, and would be an aid in mak- 
ing the census returns more accurate. 





The Irish Land Leaguers are about to go 
through one of their severest ordeals in having 
to convince people that the sum of $1,250,000, 
which the Treasurer received, was honestly 
spent. The Irish Tory papers have begun to 
charge malversation and defalcation against 
the persons having the handling of it, and 
especially Mr. Egan, the Treasurer, who, in 
order to avoid arrest under the Coercion Bill, 
transferred himself to Paris; and while there 
the ‘‘landlord press ” told the usual campaign 
stories about his mode of life, which they 
described as one of unbridled sensual indul- 
gence. Heis, however, a business man of good 
standing in Dublin, and derides the attacks on 
him, and boldly asks for an audit of bis ac- 
counts, and is vouched for by such undoubtedly 
(on money matters) trustworthy authorities as 
Messrs. McCarthy and Davitt. We presume 
he will not have much difficulty m showing 
that he sent all the money he got to Ireland, 
except the balance now in hand; but it 
is also likely that it will be impossible to 
show that it was properly handled by the 
branch societies which disbursed it, and, 





indeed, we doubt whether the attempt will 
be made. Nosuch fund was probably ever 
administered with care or economy. The 
machinery of distribution has to be hastily 
organized, and is sure to contain a good many 
careless and impulsive and incompetent, even 
if not dishonest or needy, agents. 


The trouble with all the Irish patriotic 
funds subscribed both in this country and in 
Ireland is, that they come almost exclusively 
from the pockets of very poor and ignorant 
people, so that the temptation to cheat or mis- 
manage on the part of the holders of the 
money would, even if they were men of high- 
er character and position than they usually 
are, be almost irresistible. In fact, the difli- 
culty there is in keeping them straight is very 
much like the difficulty there is in finding 
honest Indian agenis. The virtue of the 
Indian agent is very often insufficient to resist 
the strain put on it by the fact that the Indians 
know so little of arithmetic and book-keeping, 
and in like manner the Irish trustees and trea- 
surers are led astray by the fact that their 
subscribers are seldom intelligent enough to 
call them to account or watch overthem. This 
was the secret of the enormous malversation 
practised in the Fenian funds, and it is the 
secret, too, of poor Archbishop Purcell’s 
bankruptcy as a custodian of savings. What 
tempted him into keeping no books, and into 
ignorance of the amount of his liabilities, is 
precisely what tempts the trustees of skir- 
mishing and other funds into playing ducks 
and drakes with the money which the donors 
fondly expect to shake the Britisn Empire to its 
centre. Ofcourse, it 1s easy to laugh at the gul- 
libility of the subscribers, but it must be said 
for them that it is doubtful whether men and 
women so poor and ignorant as they are 
could be found in any other race who would so 
freely part with their earnings for the promo- 
tion of a cause which appealed to their imagi- 
nation only, and the triumph of which, even if 
it came in their lifetime, could bring them no 
material gain. There 1s sometimes a certain 
nobleness in being duped, and the poor Irish 
of this country may fairly claim credit for it. 
Nor can Americans be very hard on their cre- 
dulity, when we see the license enjoyed by 
Hubbell’s Committee, not only in raising 
money by intimidation, but in raising money 
of which they do not pretend to render any 
public account. He is now so unblushing as 
to sell for cost the books and documents 
for which, he said, he levied assessments on 
the Government officeholders—a piece of 1m- 
pudence for which, we think, the annals of 
Irish skirmishing furnish no parallel, not 
even in the case of the ram, on which, though 
it figures on the accounts for $20,000, $8,000 
was really spent. 





There is more news of the False Prophet’s 
operations in Sudan, which seems to come 
in part from a trustworthy source, Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the well-known African travel- 
ler. What he says apparently is that the 
Prophet is making progress, and will proba- 
bly soon be in possession of Khartum (which 
is, however, over 1,000 miles from Cairo by 


the river), having driven the Egyptian troops 





out of the provinces south of the city. The 
details furnished from other sources are of 
the usual terrible character. He has fought 
* seven sanguinury pitched battles” with the 
Egyptians, killing eight thousand of them 
and driving the rest into Khartum. He has 
little ways with his prisoners, it is said, which 
are not nice, such as pouring boiling tallow 
into their eyes and ears. This is pretty bad, 
but what is worse is that he has a corps of 
‘*Man-eaters,” who eat ‘‘those who refuse to 
believe in him.” A great change must, how- 
ever, have taken place in the spiritual con- 
dition of the people of Sudan if many of 
them give the Man-eaters the trouble of de- 
vouring them through unwillingness to be- 
lieve in a prophet of any kind. And what 
digestions the Man-eaters must have to be 
able to assimilate an unbeliever eaten, not 
because he is savory and tender, but to 
punish him for the hardness of his heart. 
The Egyptian troops, too, who fought “ seven 
sanguinary pitched battles” before they gave 
in, must be a very different body of men from 
their brethren who were massacred by King 
John of Abyssinia, in the same region, and 
ran away so readily from the British in Lower 
Egypt. Thetruth probably is that there were 
but few troops left up im Sudan by Arabi, and 
these of very inferior quality, and that the 
Prophet chose the right moment to attack them, 
and that he has been driving them as fast 
as he could follow them down the river with 
a force of stout blacks, who have been having 
a good time among the prisoners and strag- 
glers. Itis not unlikely now that he will take 
Khartum and give Baker Pasha a chance of 
showing the quality of his new army by a 
little expedition up the Nile. Baker Pasha’s 
brother, Sir Samuel, knows all about that re- 
gion, and may be the person chosen to mea- 
sure himself against the Prophet and the 
Man-eaters. 


The French Ministry has adopted M. de 
Freycinet’s treaty with Tunis, which it had 
dropped, under the pressure of the odium ex- 
cited by the Tunisian expedition, when it was 
found how much it was costing and how 
much trouble it was likely to entail. The 
now peaceable French public was consicerably 
alarmed by the prospect which the expedition 
opened up of ‘a Mussulman rising against 
France, not in Tunis only, but in Algiers 
and along the frontier. Its fears were deepened 
by the Egyptian revolt, and the stories which 
were carefully circulated from Constaniinople 
that this was but part of a widespread Mo- 
hammedan revival, which was to roli back 
the tide of Christian aggression. The ease 
with which Arabi has been overthrown, and 
the pricking of the fanaticism bubble which 
was thus effected, have apparently restored 
French courage, and the Cabinet are ready 
to resume business on the old basis—that is, 
to take charge of the Government of Tunis, 
which is substantially what the treaty provides 
for. The financial acminis‘ration passes 
wholly into their hands, and they make the 
Bey an annual allowance, and allow him to 
police the country under the superintendence 
of the French Minister, who will play the part 
of the British Resident at the courts of the 
native princes in India, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 
{ WEDNESDAY, October 18, to Tuespay, October 24, 1882, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


A CABINET meeting was held at Washington 
on Friday afternoon, at which all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, with the exception of 
Attorney-General Brewster, were present. 
No questions of importance are said to have 
been considered. The political situation in 
New York and Pennsylvania was informally 
discussed. President Arthur is reported to 
have remarked that he supposed it was well 
understood that no force or pressure should be 
used to compel payment of political assess- 
ments, but that he did not suppose there was 
any objection to the occasional presence in the 
departments of persons collecting voluntary 
contributions. The President did not designate 
the officers selected to fill the vacancies in the 
Army caused by the retirement of General 
McDowell, and it is understood that the pro- 
motions will not be made for several days 
yet. 

Senator Mahone is said to be carrying the 
‘* boss system ” to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion in Virginia, and to be using the power of 
patronage, with the consent of the Administra- 
tion, in the most unscrupulous way. Two in- 
stances have been reported in the newspapers 
of late : 1n one case the Postmaster of a small 
town in Franklin County, Virginia, replied to 
Hubbell’s demand for an assessment of $20 
with a $20 Confederate note. This was re 
ported to Mahone, who not only dismissed the 
Postmaster, but, as he was supported in his 
views in regard to assessments by the people 
of the village, had the post-office in that place 
discontinued. In another case, Mrs. Pine, 
Postmistress at Manassas, Virginia, was re- 
moved, notwithstanding the fact that special 
agents of the Post-oftice Department who have 
examined the office have reported that it was 
managed with great efliciency, because her 
brother dared to run for Congress against one 
of Mahone’s creatures. The removal caused 
a great outcry from the people of the place, 
and che matter was referred directly to Presi- 
dent Arthur, who, on Friday, approved Mrs, 
Pine’s removal. 

A Republican mass meeting was held in 
Albany on Thursday, at which a ietter from 
Secretary Folger was read, in whicb, after 
highly praising his opponent, Mr. Cleveland, 
he says that ‘‘there is one difference which 
goes to the root of the matter when we 
are brought to view as public men and put 
forward to act in public affairs. He is a 
Democrat. Tama Republican. . . . The 
very qualities of character that make him a 
man of principle bind him to the ways of the 
party which has set him up as its exponent, 
and to a repetition of its deeds, if he is placed 
in a place of power wherein he may show 
forth in his acts the indwelling political faith 
that is in him.” Mr. Folger then attempts to 
show that the business interests of the country 
fear the return of the Democrats to power, 
and, as an instance, that on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, the day following the Ohio election, 
‘there was a shrinkage of value in the great- 
est properties of the country of over $40,000,- 
000,” caused by a dread of the result of Demo- 
cratic control in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. James G. Blaine has written a letter to 
the Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Delaware, regre.ting that the condi- 
dition of his health will prevent him from 
fultilling bis engagements to speak in the cam- 
paign in that State; and advising, for the 
remainder of the campaign, that Republicans 
everywhere should bend their energies to se- 


curing a majority in the next House of Repre- | 


“tatives. He says that ‘‘ whatever causes 
of } *t discontent may exist with State nomi- 
nation’ unfairly and injuriously thrust upon 
the party, and whatever means may be taken 
to resent such wrongs and repel such indigni- 
ties, itis evidently the duty of all true Repub- 
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licans to use every honorable effort to hold 
control of the popular branch of Congress.” 


On Saturday John N. Dolph (Republican) 
was elected United States Senator from Ore- 
gon. He received fifty-one votes. Mr. Dolph 
is a partner of Mr. Mitchell, who was the 
most prominent candidate for the office. 

In the United States Circuit Court, at Port- 
land, Oregon, on Tuesday, the 17th, Judge 
Deady called the attention of the Grand Jury 
to the law in regard to political assessments, 
and instructed them that if any violation of 
the law was found, it was their duty to indict 
the offender. 

The Mormons held a political meeting at 
Ogden, Utah, on Saturday night. George Q. 
Cannon denounced the men who are attempt- 
ing to despoil the Mormons of their constitu- 
tional rights, and a vote of confidence in 
Cannon was unanimously carried with great 
enthusiasm. Judge Van Zile, the Liberal can- 
didate for Delegate to Congress, and other 
Liberal speakers are making a thorough can- 
vass. They are reported as having “large and 
attentive but not sympathetic audiences.” 

The Citizens’ movement in New York city, 
which threatened to be a failure, owing to the 
arbitrary action of the Committee, took a new 
lease of life during the week, and Mr. Allan 
Campbell was nominated for Mayor. On 
Tuesday evening the Committee of Fifty of 
the movement met and nominated a full city 
ticket. 

Dr. Hamilton has at last filed his claim for 
services during President Garfield’s illness. 
It is for $25,000. Dr. Bliss’s claim is for the 
same amount, and Dr. Agnew’s is $14,700. 
Congress only appropriated $35,000 to be paid 
to the physicians, and their claims thus far 
amount to $85,000, with Dr. Boynton yet to 
hear from. 

The opinion of Attorney-General Brewster 
upon the paper presented to the President last 
June, in support of an application for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the 
mental condition of the assassin Guiteau, and 
asking for a reprieve pending such investiga- 
tion, has been given to the press. The Attor- 
ney-General said that he could not recommend 
such a reprieve; that the case had been tho- 
roughly and fairly tried, and the evidence was 
overwhelmingly against the prisoner upon the 
poiut of insanity. Further than this, the At- 
torney-General maintains that the application 
has no legal status, and concludes by saying 
that ‘to investigate in unusual if not irregu- 
lar way a fact that has been solemnly deter- 
mined by the constituted authorities of the 
law,”’ would establish a dangerous precedent, 
and ought not to be done. 

An inquiry into the alleged insanity of Fran- 
ces M. Scoville, sister of the assassin Guiteau, 
was begun in the Cook County Court on 
Thursday, on complaint of her husband. 


The Quartermaster-General of the Army 
has submitted to the Secretary of War his re- 

ort for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 
The amount available during the year was 
$13,628,681. The total disbursements were 
$12,446,442, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,182,239. The responsibilities and magni- 
tude of the service are descmbed, and an ap- 
peal made for additional force. The opening 
of the ranks for promotion and appointment, 
and the enlistment of past quartermaster-ser- 
geants, are recommended. 

General Hazen, Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army, has completed his annual report, in 
which he says that the Signal Service has 
greatly increased its usefulness since last year, 
in spite of greater difficulties than have been 
experienced since the organization of the 
weather service. Although the work of the 
corps has grown, he says there are fewer 
officers to perform it, and for the fiscal year 


1883 there is $55,000 less for observation and 


report of storms than was actually expended 
mm 1880, 1881. or 1882. The report shows the 
insufliciency of the force employed to do the 
work required, and a strong appeal is made 





for an additional force in order to meet the 
actual requirements of the service. 


The sixty days appointed by law for 
filing with the Secretary of the Navy plans 
and specifications for the new steel war ves- 
sels provided for at the last session of Con- 
gress have expired, and only one plan has been 
received. 

The Spanish-American Claims Commission 
held a session on Monday afternoon at Wash- 
ington. All of the more important claims to 
be decided involve the question of citizenship, 
and no action will be taken upon them until 
the negotiations now pending between the 
United States Government and Spain shall 
terminate in an agreement as to what shall be 
accepted by the court as conclusive evidence 
of American citizenship. 

Arthur W. Roudier, the Venezuelan Con- 
sul at Boston, announces that July 24, 1883, 
the centenary of Simon Bolivar, hberator of 
Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador, and Peru, 
and the founder of the Republic of Bolivia, 
has been declared a national holiday by the 
Government of Venezuela. The day will be 
celebrated by the opening of a railway, the 
unveiling of a statue to George Washington, 
and an exhibition, to which all inventors, 
manufacturers, and citizens of the United 
States who may wish to display their products, 
are welcome. 

A meeting of Friends was held in Chester, 
Penn., on Sunday, to celebrate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn. The exercises were interesting and 
were conducted in a plain, upvostentatious 
way. Addresses were delivered, and an early 
ae by John G. Whittier was read. On 
Monday the formal celebration commenced. 
200,000 visitors were present and all places 
of business were closed. Among the guests 
were Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, and 
the mayors of many cities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and New Jersey. Each bell 
in the city was tolled two hundred times in 
the morning. The exercises began with a 
representation of the landing of William Penn 
from an old-fashioned yawl-boat se foot 
of Penn Street, the exact spot wheie Penn 
first landed 200 years ago, after which a meet- 
ing was organized and speeches were delivered 
and poems reid. In the afternoon there was 
a civic, industrial, and military parade, in 
which 6,000 persons participated. On Tues- 
day the festivities in Philadelphia were begun 
on a much greater scale. The streets were 
profusely decorated and crowded with people. 


A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. 
Henry George, the author of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,’ at Delmonico’s, in New York, on 
Saturday night. Mr. Algernon 8. Sullivan 
presided, and about 100 persons were present. 
Mr. George made a speech, in which he ex- 
plained and defended his theory of the na- 
tionalization of land. 


Mrs. Langtry, the celebrated ‘‘ professional 
beauty ” and actress, arrived in New York on 
Monday. She will make a six months’ the- 
atrical tour of the United States. 


A bloody affray took place in Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Thursday, in which Gen. Joseph A. 
Mabry, Joseph A. Mabry, jr., and Major 
Thomas O’Connor were killed. The cause of 
the difficulty was an old feud about the trans- 
fer of some property from Mabry to O’Con- 
nor, which resulted finally in Mabry’s sending 
word to O’Connor that he would “ kill him on 
sight.” On Thursday afternoon O’Connor 
was standing in the doorway of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank, of Knoxville, of which he was 
President, when he saw Mabry walking past 
on the other side of the street, so he stepped 
into the bank, got a shot-gun, and fired at 
Mabry, killing him instantly. At this mo- 
ment Joseph A. Mabry, jr.,son of the General, 
came — down the street with a pistol 
with which he shot and hulled O’Connor, but 
before dying O’Connor managed to shoot and 
kill him. A number of Sone were 
wounded by buckshot from O’Connor’s gun. 
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The parties to the affray being ‘‘ well-known 
men” and ‘‘ prominent citizens,” the affair 
caused a ripple of excitement in Knoxville’s 
cultured community. 


A memorial meeting was held at the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, on Thursday 
afternoon, at which it was unanimously de- 
cided to give a testimonial benefit to the family 
of Col. A. W. Slayback, in the form of a ma- 
tinée benefit, to take place on Thursday next, 
the seats for which were then sold, bringing 
very high prices. 

FOREIGN 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday. Pre- 
vious to the assembling of the House of Com- 
mons the advanced [rish members beld a 
meeting. They were chiefly occupied in ar- 
ranging petitions referring to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. E. Dwyer Gray. In the House 


of Commons Lord Randolph Churchill made ° 


a speech in which he contended that the pre- 
sent sitting was irregular, after the Appropria- 
tion Bill had received the Royal assent. He 
made a long historical review, and pointed 
out, amid the cheers of the Tories, that the 
House of Commons had ever been jealous of 
monarchical or ministerial tyranny. He moved 
an adjournment of the House in order to pro- 
test against an autumn session. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply, said he was glad to see the 
House and Lord Randolph Churchill again. 
He contended that the precedents cited by 
Lord Randolph Churchill were inapplicable, 
and declared that the House had full power 
to take its present course. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, he said, had small knowledge of 
Parliament if he thought the Government 
would be upset by a vote of want of confidence 
on an appropriation bill. 


Mr. Gladstone made a statement in regard 
to the rules of procedure. As to the first 
rule, he said the Government would adhere to 
its main proposal, and would propose as a 
second ruic that motions for adjournment 
could only be made by leave after questions 
were finished and the order of the day begun. 
The motion for granting leave should be put 
forthwith @y more than forty members sup- 
porting it by rising in their places. He also 
gave notice of a further addition to the rules, 
according to which motions to bring in bills, 
and bills which have passed in Committee, 
shall not be subject to the rule precluding any 
opposed business being taken up after 12:30 
A.M. This will in a great measure frustrate 
obstructive blocking of bills. 

Mr. Gladstone called attention to the com- 
mittal of Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, and moved 
the appointment of a committee in his case. 
In regard to Egypt, Mr. Gladstone said that 
the Government were less fettered in respect to 
their policy now than they were six months 
ago, but they would hold out no expectation 
of laying down a scheme for the approval of 
the House during the limited time at their dis- 
posal. If, however, the Opposition wished to 
attack their policy, the Government would 
arrange to bring forward an issue. 

In the House of Lords Earl Granville gave 
notice that he would on Thursday next :ove 
a vote of thanks to the commander, officers 
and men of the British Army in Egypt. He 
would then propose that the House adjourn 
till November 10. 

A despatch from London says that a letter 
from Clifford Lloyd has been published statin 
that at his recommendation Earl Spencer, Lor 
Lieutenart of Ireland, in consequence of the 
improved condition of the country, had re- 
voked the proclamation of Loughrea and the 
neighboring districts. 

Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in a speech at Selkirk, Scotland, on Friday 
evening, said thatthe resident magistrates in 
Ireland in their last reports were singularly 
unanimous in stating that the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant were improving, 
that rents were being fairly paid, and that in- 
timidation was decreasing. Mr. Trevelyan 
said that another subject for thankfulness was 








the fact that it is now nearly six months since 
there has been a collision between the constab- 
ulary and the people in the Irish provinces. 


Justin McCarthy and Michael Davitt have 
declared that the charge which has been pub- 
lished, that there is a total of nearly £100,000 
of the Land League fund which 1s unaccount- 
ed for in the statements of accounts, is utterly 
unfounded ; and further, that the allegation 
is a reiteration of charges which have been 
circulated in the interest of the landlord party 
ever since the Land League was organized. 


Messrs. Healy, Brennan, and Harrington 
have been appointed honorary secretaries, and 
Messrs. Biggar and Webb treasurers, of the 
Irish National League. 


The Household Cavalry returned to London 
from Exypt on Thursday, and were welcomed 
with great enthusiasm by the large crowd as- 
sembled to receive them. On Friday they 
marched through London to the Albany Bar- 
racks, and their reception along the whole 
route, Which was over six miles long, was en- 
thusiastic to a remarkable degree. On their 
arrival at the barracks they were received by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The Egyptian Ministry have finally agreed 
to permit Messrs. Broadley and Eve and the 
Hon, Mark Francis Napier to defend Arabi, 
on the condition that the witnesses in the case 
shall undergo a preliminary examination. 
The trial is not expected to take place until 
after the festival of Bairam. On Sunday it 
was telegraphed that the Ministry had ratified 
the agreement between the Government coun- 
sel and Messrs. Broadley and Napier in regard 
to the course of procedure in the trial. Mr. 
Broadley declares that all the elements of a 
fair trial have been secured, the conditions 
being more favorable to the defence than 
those allowed by English courts-martial. The 
counsel for the defence are to have access to 
Arabi, the right of recalling witnesses for the 
prosecution for cross-examination, of callng 
witnesses for the defence, and of examining the 
evidence given during the preliminary ex- 
amination. The counsel also expect that the 
Egyptian Government will appoint several 
additional members on the court-martial who 
will be able to speak English. Very little 
documentary evidence has been adduced in the 
examination of the rebel prisoners beyond a file 
of Arabi Pasha’s official journal, published in 
Cairo during the campaign. Arabi has ad- 
mitted nothing, and has not imitated his col- 
leagues in attempting tu throw the blame on 
others. He stated to his counsel on Sunday 
that he had been ili treated and twice spat 
upon, but that since October 10 he had been 
well treated, owing to the intervention of Sir 
Edward Malet. 


Arabi Pasha’s correspondence for the last 
two years was seized on Tuesday morning and 
deposited with Sir Edward Malet, the British 
Consul-General. It includes voluminous cor- 
respondence with Constantinople and the min- 
utes of (he secret sittings of the Barudi Cabi- 
net. 


The Egyptian Council of Ministers has 
adopted the preliminary scheme of Baker 
Pasha for the reorganization of the Egyptian 
Army. The field officers of one-half the regi- 
ments, battalions, batteries, etc., are to be 
British, and the other half Egyptians. The 
other officers, from the rank of captain down- 
ward, are to be selected fom the Egw ians, 
Albanians, and others already in the “vice 
of the Khedive. The staff will consist of an 
equal number of Bntish and Egyptions. The 
expense of the Army will be £368,000 a 
year, and it will number 10,900 men. Baker 
Pasha thinks that one of the advantages of bis 
scheme will be a healthy emulation between 
the regiments commanded by British officers 
and those commanded by native officers. The 
gendarmerie will be officered by Egyptians, 
but will have two British inspectors. 

Recruiting for the new Egyptian Army has 
begun. The total effective strength will be 
twelve battalions of infantry, two of mounted 











infantry, two of garrison artillery, two squad- 
rons of cavalry each 400 strong, six batteries 
of artillery with 100 men and 4 guns to each, 
100 engineers, a transport and ambulance 
corps ot 300 men, and two regiments of gen- 
darmerie of 700 men each. There is under 
consideration a proposal for the importation 
of coolies to replace natives as army servants, 


The correspondent of the London Daily 
News at Cairo says that the Egyptian Ministry 
are representing that the reports of a renewal 
of disturbances in Sudan are unfounded, 
while the truth is that they have been in pos- 
session of messages in regard to the disturb 
ances for the last three days. The Sudan 
movement has no connection with the Arab 
rising. The London Times despatch from 
Cairo, on Monday, says that Professor 
Schweinfurth has declared that the situation 
in Sudan dwarfs Arabi's revolt into insigniti 
cance, and that last June 6,000 Egyptian sol- 
diers were surrounded by the troops of the 
False Prophet and massacred. 


The Porte has sent a note to Lord Dufferin, 
announcing its readiness to negotiate a settle 
ment of the Egyptian question. 


The preliminary clections for members of 
the Prussian Diet have resulted, as far as can 
be estimated, in the choice of 2,900 electors 
belonging to the Progressist and Secessionist 
groups, against 750 Conservatives and anti 
Progressists. Nearly two-thirds of the voters 
in Berlin abstained from voting. In all the 
great towns where Catholics do not predomi 
nate the elections resulted in favor of the 
Liberals, who have gained 80 seats in the Diet 
from the Free Conservatives and Nationalists. 
The Conservatives and Centre retain their po 
sitions intact. No one party will havea ma 
jority in the new Chamber. In order to ob 
tain a majority it will be necessary for the 
Government to enter into an alliance with the 
Clericals and Conservatives 


There was a serious riot in Lyons, France, 
on Sunday, caused by the municipality having 
suppressed the subvention to the opera. The 
olice were unable to cope with the crowd. 

ombs were exploded in a crowded restau- 
rant, shattering furniture, and seriously in- 
juring three persons. This riot, together with 
the troubles which recently occurred at 
Montceau-les-Mines, and a threatened strike of 
20,000 employees in the furniture trade in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, in Paris, have caused 
some uneasiness in France. 

A despatch to the London 7imes from Paris 
says that the Government h.s resuscitated the 
treaty concluded between the Bey of Tunis 
and M. de Freycinet. It will be submitted to 
the Chambers for ratification. By the treaty 
France undertakes to redeem the Tunisian 
debt, and to provide the Bey with a civil list 
of £28,000 yearly, and with £52,000 a year as 
the future allowances to the Princes. 

King Milan, of Servia, was fired at iv the 
Cathedral at Belgrade on Monday. His as- 
sailant was a woman, the widow of aman who 
was executed with several other rioters in 1878, 
bv order of King Milan. It is suspected that 
the attempt was not merely attributable to 
revenge, but partly to political motives. After 
the attempt the Queen, who was with the King 
in the Cathedral, fainted, and was carried in an 
unconscious condition to the palace. The 
crowd attempted to lynch the assassin. 

Negotiations in Spain between the old Repub- 
licans and Marshal Serravo, for the forma- 
tion of a monarchical Liberal party, still meet 
with great difticulties, owing to the want of ac- 
cord with regard to the reform of the Consti- 
tution. It is thought that an arrangement 
will be difficult unless Sefior Sagasta consents 
to abandon the Carlists, whom Marshal Ser- 
rano considers an insuperable obstacle fo 
the proposed reforms. 

A great typhoon devastated Manila, the 
capita! of the Philippine Islands, on Friday. A 
large portion of the city was destroyed, and 
business entirely suspended. There was great 
destruction of shipping. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON AMERI- 
CAN CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, who has been so 
long tantalizing the newspapers by his silence 
—which the condition of his health, we regret 
to say, made imperative—has at last produced 
an interview, containing some of his impres- 
sions of American politics and society. Any- 
thing, however brief, on such a topic from 
such a source, is, of course, in the highest de- 
gree interesting; but the value of the observa- 
tions he has made on the present occasion is 
mainly corroborative. That is to say, he has 
been struck chiefly by things which have 
struck other philosophic travellers before him 
—the national respect for inventiveness, the 
growth of the boss system in politics, the im- 
possibility of preventing a paper constitution 
from working in unforeseen directions, the ex- 
cessive good-nature of the American tempera- 
ment, which, by leading men to be careless 
about their own rights, leads them also to be 
careless about the rights of other people, and 
is illustrated by the intrusions of the news- 
papers on private life, und by the overwhelm- 
ing power of corporations. Mr. Spencer holds 
that— 

“Free institutions can be properly worked 
only by men each of whom is jealous of his own 
rights and also sympathetically jealous of the 
rights of hate —will neither himself aggress on 
his neighbors, in small things or great, nor tole- 
rate aggression on them by others. The Republi- 
can form of government is the highest form of 
| Neer pee but because of this it requires the 

ighest type of human nature—a type nowhere 


at present existing. We have not grown up to 
it, nor have you.” 


About the future of the country, he holds 
the old-fashioned— we might almost say 
Fourth-of-July—view. The nation will be 
vast and triumphant, and will, after a long 
process of evolution, reach a high form, and 
produce a civilization ‘‘ grander than any the 
world has known.” 

Mr. Spencer, in saying that America, main- 
ly through the boss system, is ‘‘ showing ona 
larger scale than ever before that paper con- 
stitutions will not work as they are intended 
to work,” and that ‘‘ constitutions are not 
made but grow,” both overestimates the ex- 
tent to which the American Constitution is 
paper and misconceives the nature of the boss 
system. The truth is, that the Constitution 
never was a paper Constitution in the strict 
sense of the term, because its interpretation 
was left to the courts, or in other words, its 
growth under the hands of the judges was 
provided for and expected. It was at 1ost an 
outline, which the Legislature was, under the 
supervision of the courts, to fillin to suit the 
ct anging needs of the country. There is no good 
reason for supposing that the framers of the Fe- 
deral Constitution intended anything more than 
a good framework of Federal Government. 
They undoubtedly expected constitutional 
growth in various directions not specified in the 
instrument, and were .ar from believing that 
they constructed a finality, even within the li- 
mited sphere of their jurisdiction. Both the 
Federal and the State constitutions differ from 
the paper constitution which Mr. Spencer has in 
mind, in that they contain some sort of provision 
for their own revision and amendment, and 
are frequently revised or amended, In fact, 
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all American constitutions might fairly be 
called journals in which the varying phases of 
public opinion on rights and duties are from 
time to time recorded. Their function is to 
prevent, within certain limited periods, violent 
changes by the Legislature, and by no means 
to provide a cast-iron system of government. 
The constitutions of every State contain a his- 
tory of public opinion within that State upon 
all great questions of polity. 

It 1s a great pity that Mr. Spencer’s health 
should not have permitted him to examine the 
boss system, by which he has evidently been 
much impressed, more thoroughly, both be- 
cause he would have become better acquainted 
with its real nature, and because his opinions 
as to the possibility of extirpating it perma- 
nently from a democratic society would have 
been very interesting and valuable. He has 
plainly misunderstood the relations of the boss 
to the voters when he talks of ‘‘ 20,000 citizens 
going to the polls, led by a boss.” He apparently 
imagines the American boss to be more of a de- 
magogue of the Greek type than he really is— 
that is, more of a specious rhetorician, swaying 
large crowds by his blandishments and promises. 
Nothing could well be further removed from 
this type than an American boss like Cameron 
or Conkling is. These men have no following 
from the multitude properly so called, as the 
Old-World demagogues have always had. Nor 
is their connection with the growth of the 
American Constitution at all certain. They 
are distinctly a product of the working of party 
government on a great scale through universal 
suffrage. The American people’s chief political 
occupation of a constructive kind during the 
last forty years, has been the organization of 
universal suffrage for party purposes, or, in 
other words, the creation of machinery for 
providing party candidates. The nominating 
convention or caucus, made up of local dele- 
gates, is the result of this work. Itis this rather 
than the Constitution which has ‘‘ grown into 
something different from that intended.” It was 
intended to be, and was in the beginning, a 
strictly representative party assembly, elected 
for a strictly defined and easily discharged du- 
ty. But in practice it imposed double political 
work on a community which has for three gene- 
rations been growing more and more busy, and 
the result has been that the election of the con- 
ventions has fallen into the hands of a few who 
are easily ‘‘manipulated,” as the phrase goes, 
by the clever intriguers to whom we give the 
name of bosses, and who drive the voters to the 
polls, not in their own names, but in that of the 
party. The whole process of the growth and 
degeneration of the nominating convention is 
most interesting—perhaps the most interesting 
phenomenon of American politics to-day ; but 
its connection with the development of the 
Constitution, if ary there be, is very remote 
indeed. 

Mr. Spencer’s observations on ‘‘ the uni- 
versal delusion as to education as a panacea 
for political évils” are not marked by his 
usual accuracy of expression. We doubt very 
much whether even the most deluded admirer 
of education as a political agent has ever con- 
sidered it a panacea, or anything more than a 
help in raising the standard of morality. That it 
diminishes crimes of violence, there is, we think, 
no question, and that it also increases the re- 





straining power of public opinion with regard 
to other crimes, there is just as little. There 
is no timid owner of property or industrious 
man who would not sooner settle in a well- 
taught than in an ignorant community, if for no 
other reason, for the very important one that 
the force of persuasion—or the results which 
may be achieved by reasoning—are vastly great- 
erin the former than in the latter. Moreover, 
in judging any improving agency, we are 
bound to take into account the mé/iew in 
which it works, Every such agency creates its 
own dangers, and education is no exception to 
the rule. Navigation increases the number of 
deaths by drowning, railroads the number of 
deaths by crushing and bruising. Education, 
too, increases the amount of certain kinds of 
knavery, which in an ignorant community 
would be rare or unknown. But, like the 
police, a large part of its work must be pre- 
ventive, and therefore unseen. 

We touch a lighter topic when we come 
to consider Mr. Spencer’s remarks on the 
American willingness to put up with petty 
annoyances, or permit small trespasses ,or 
invasions of personal rights or comforts, 
‘*because it would be troublesome, or profit- 
less, or unpopular to oppose, which leads to 
the habit of acquiescence in wrong and the 
decay of free institutions.” This is one of 
the first things that every English travel- 
ler in America, from the time of Captain 
Basil Hall and Mrs. Kemble to the present 
day, has noticed, and the truth of the criticism 
is now pretty generally recognized by Ameri- 
cans. The more Americans travel abroad, 
the more they see that in other countries peo- 
ple secure their rights by insisting on them 
individually, by complaining, and making 
themselves disagreeable to thos¢syho interfere 
with their comfort, while here people, as a 
rule, adopt exactly the opposite course, and 
if anything occurs which they feel they have 
aright to resent, look out of the window or 
down at the floor, or smile at the opposite 
wall, rather than do anything. 

The Tridune, in an article on this subject, 
admits that Mr. Spencer is right in his asser- 
tion, but does not believe that the unwilling- 
ness to grumble involves any real danger to 
free institutions, because it thinks that when 
the small annoyances of life assume serious 
dimensions, the people will ‘‘rise in their 
might” and overthrow them. With regard to 
grievances which affect people in large masses, 
this may be true; but it is only these which a 
‘‘rising” can deal with, while it is individual 
grumbling which Mr. Spencer thinks ought 
to be encouraged. In that little cosmos which 
typifies and illustrates American civilization 
most perfectly—the horse-car—we may see 
every day excellent illustrations of the unwill- 
ingness to grumble which is so character- 
istic an American trait. 

Mr. Curtis, in one of his pleasant papers in 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair” of Harper’s, recently called 
attention to the fact that 1f a man got intoa 
car and deposited a huge basket on the floor, 
no one would remonstrate or insist on having 
it removed : the passengers would all step 
over it, and submit to being crowded by 
it, rather than make any trouble. So, if a 
passenger makes himself disagreeable by inde- 
cent or drunken behavior, tae chances are ten 
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to one against his fellow-passengers remon- 
strating or insisting on the conductor’s re- 
moving him from the car. There seem to 
be hardly any people who object to the 
presence of the one-armed beggar who is 
allowed the free use of the horse-car for 
the sale of his Song or Life, while in 
railroad cars the boy who does not merely 
offer for sale, but deposits upon the person of 
the passenger, his prize-candy package and 
other wares, is not remonstrated with. Hu- 
morists always refer to crying children as one 
of the most serious discomforts of life. Yet 
what an ivfinite toleration of children in cars 
of every sort and on journeys of every length 
do we see all the time! Mrs. Kemble mentions, 
in her recently-published memoirs, an incon- 
venience of American hotel life which she had 
frequent occasion to resent, yet which few 
Americans fail to submit to without a 
murmur—the practice of ‘‘ doubling up” the 
occupants of beds. 

If Mr. Herbert Spencer will go to any 
American hotel, he will find on every hand 
abundance of illustrations of the American un- 
willingness to grumble. We have seldom seen 
a hotel clerk grumbled at on the score of 
rooms or service, and never successfully ; and 
in the case of waiters, it is the rarest thing to 
hear any one complain of the grossest inatten- 
tion. We have ourselves seen a waiter ina 
sea-side restaurant display considerable indig- 
nation at complaints made of the badness 
of the fare, and inquire whether the com- 
plainant had come there to “quarrel with 
him.” In fact, it may be said that, as a 
rule, anybody who complains or grumbles in 
the United States at any of those little petty 
annoyances which come from the disregard of 
duty on one side and right on the other excites 
some surprise, because it is obscurely felt by 
those who witness the spectacle that he is 
adding to his own discomfort without the 
prospect of improving his position, and is con- 
sequently an unpractical, foolish person, or 
else an Englishman, or some other variety of 
foreigner. 

It is obvious that a social trait of this kind 
will not be affected by the people ‘“‘ rising in 
their might.” They cannot ‘‘rise in their 
might” against the passenger with the big 
basket, or the depositor of prize-packages, or 
the gentlemanly hotel-clerk, or even the horse- 
car conductor ; no popular movement can be 
got up on the subject, and, moreover, there is 
no indication that any popular rising is con- 
templated. In fact, individual grumbling of 
the kind that English observers wish to have 
cultivated is in a great measure anti-popular, 
as it is based on a feeling of the impor- 
tance of the assertion of individual rights, 
even when they come into conflict with 
the prejudices or customs of the majority. 
Now, we believe that a vast majority of 
Americans do not protest against the sort of 
discomfort and inconveniences that humorists 
like Mark Twain laugh at, and philosophers like 
Mr. Spencer complain of, simply because they 
do not really mind them, because for the vast 
majority of Americans life, on the whole, has, 
in the past forty or fifty years, grown so much 
easier and pleasanter and more luxurious than 
it was in the old pioneer period, that they are 
perfectly contented with it. 





To the ‘‘average man,” who constitutes the 
majority everywhere, life in the United States 
is a sort of paradise, and the average man 1s in 
a position to sympathize with and exculpate 
rather than to criticise the gentlemanly hotel- 
clerk, the horse-car conductor, and the prize- 
package depositor. The annoyances which 
Mr. Spencer and other critics have in 
mind are rather those felt by the educated, 
luxurious, and cultured class, which is a 
small, though growing, one in the United 
States. In other countries, owing to a variety 
of social causes, this class has hitherto had 
its own way. In the United States it 
has not; it has had to ‘‘ conform” to the ways 
and prejudices of the average man, and has 
consequently had to submit toall those annoy- 
ances and invasions of right which the ave- 
rage man does not regard as such or trouble 
himself about. The spread of luxury in the 
United States will undoubtedly lead to more 
and more grumbling; but to grumble well, we 
must first learn to grumble individually, and 
not trust to a popular ‘‘ nsing ” to do the work 
for us. 





SOUTHERN PROGRESS. 


THE Southern papers contain every day long- 
ings for white immigrants to help them to 
solve the political problem created by the size 
of the negro vote. They now complain that 
they cannot secure laborers at Castle Garden 
here, owing to the stories that are told the 
newly-arrived Europeans of the way in which 
laborers are regarded in their part of the coun- 
try. Nor is there any such resort to the South 
on the part of Northern capitalists, business 
men, and farmers as one might expect, con- 
sidering the attractions the South offers both 
to the manufacturer and the agriculturist. 
Men prefer encountering the long winters of 
the far Northwest to going down to the South, 
with all its advantages of climate and soil and 
nearness to the great centres of civilization 
The South is growing in population and 
wealth, undoubtedly, but it is not growing in 
what may be called the American ratio, which 
is made up both of the natural increase and the 
increase through immigration. 

That a very considerable share in keeping 
settlers and capital away from the South must 
be ascribed tothe part played by manslaughter 
in Southern life, we think no candid person 
can deny. The best class of settlers are men 
of peaceful habits, who above all things seek 
security, and will go nowhere where it is not 
to be found. Nothing can be better calcu- 
lated to drive away this class than the con- 
tinuing Southern habit of settling business dis- 
putes by unpunished murder. 


Two years ago | 








one of the most prominent business men in | 


Georgia was murdered by his partner in an 


ordinary commercial venture, because they | 
differed in the settlement. In South Carolina, | 
| of robbery, is very apt to take the nature of 


last year, a lawyer was killed almost in cold 
blood by a practised duellist and notorious 


a proceeding in bankruptcy. 


ruffian, who found fault with his manner of | 
| incident of his business, and the jury then 


conducting a case in court. In Knoxville, 
Tenn., last January, Don Lusby killed Will 
Mabry. The result of this was that some months 


later another Mabry and his father killed Lus- | 


by and his father in a court of law, corampudice, | 


so to speak, and went unpunished. We com- 


mented on this at the time. Within the past 
week Mabry, the father, quarrelled with one 
O’Connor about a business transaction, and an- 
nounced his intention of killing him in the old 
fashioned way. O’Connor, thereupon, antici 

pated him by slaughtering hin in cold blood, 
in the public street, in the presence of a crowd. 
While engaged in this little transaction he was 
himself shot by the younger Mabry, whom 
he afterward managed to kill. The result 
was they all three lay dead, and Knox 

ville was thrown into a “‘ great tumult of ex 

citement.” O’Connor, we are surprised to learn, 
was only a major, and not a colonel, Old Ma 

bry, however, was a general, and we presume 
young Mabry was at least a captain. There 
were three nephews of O’Connor, probably all 
majors, in an adjacent building, one of whom 
handed him his ‘* second gun” when Mabry, 
junior, appeared onthe scene. Of course they 
are all prominent business men in the place 

and much esteemed. Major O'Connor was 
rich and enterprising, and General Mabry 
poor and unsuccessful, and had to allow mort 
gages to be foreclosed through inability to pay 
his notes. So O’Connor had to be killed. 

It must be remembered, too, that these cases 
of what may be called business homicide 
are only heard of through the newspapers 
when they occur among local notables in the 
large towns. Many such murders, we ven- 
ture to assert, take place on farms and in 
small villages every year of which we nover 
hear at all. The story is in nearly every case 
the same. You have a difference with a 
neighbor, one of the unavoidable and con- 
stantly recurring differences of civilized life, 
about a boundary, about a debt, about court- 
ship, about cattle, about a horse, about a joint 
note, about a mortgage, about a lawsuit. At 
the North it would lead, possibly, to a coolness, 
an abusive correspondence, or to litigation. At 
the South it is very likely to result, especially 
if your neighbor has been ‘‘drinking a good 
deal,” in his concluding that he must kill you. 
He announces this to your other neighbors, who 
are much interested, and tell you of it, not that 
you may have him arrested and tried, or bound 
over to keep the peace, but that you may 
get your weapons ready for the impending 
fray. There is no more expectation among 
them that you should seek the protection of 
the police than if you livedin a village in 
Ashanteeland. By and by you meet your 
foe, and you have a public fight with him—it 
may be on a crowded street—which is as fero- 
cious and shameless, and as much enjoyed as 
a spectacle by the bystanders, as a dog fight by 
a party of Sixth Ward roughs. Both parties are 
perhaps killed on the spot. If one survives, 
there is a mock trial ; the prisoner proves ma- 
lice prepense on his own part, and is promptly 
acquitted. 

In fact, a murder trial at the South, unless 
the crime has been committed for the purpose 


The defendant 
shows that he committed it as a necessary 


treat the death of the victim as the equiva- 
lent- of a surrender of a debtor’s assets. The 
murdered man cannot be restored to life, and 
where is the use of keeping the murderer in 
jail? Moreover, several of the jurors are 
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probably murderers themselves, and all feel 
that they may have to murder any day as a 
condition of their residence in the locality. In 
fact, the curse and shame of the South is the 
constant presence in the minds of the males 
of all classes, from childhood up, of homicide 
as one of the probable contingencies of ordi- 
nary social life. At the North no man above 
the ruffian class of tke cities thinks of it as 
anything but an extremely remote and abso- 
lutely dreadful possibility arising out of the 
necessity of self-defence against criminals, It 
is in these parts unthinkable among decent 
people as a probable social or commercial 
contingency. Until the Seuthern mind can 
rid itself of this ‘‘ damned spot,” Southerners 
may rest assured that rapid and healthy pro- 
gress at the South will be impossible. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN CLAIMS 
MUDDLE. 


Tue letter of Mr. Frelinghuysen to Colonel 
Suydam, the counsel for the United States 
before the Spanish-American Claims Commis- 
sion, ought to remove all difficulty in the way 
of proceeding with the business of that body, 
in which there has been a deadlock for some 
months. This deadlock was brought about 
by a difference of opinion between Mr. Blaine 
and Count Loewenhaupt, the umpire, as to the 
effect to be accorded to the naturalization 
papers presented by American claimants. The 
agreement entered into between the two Gov- 
ernments in 1871 (for it was a convention be- 
tween the State Departments of the two coun- 
tries, and not a treaty) provided for a settle- 
ment of claims of American citizens on ac- 
count of wrongs committed by the Spanish 
authorities in the island of Cuba, and the 
question of the citizenship of claimants was a 
difficult one to dispose of, because it had been 
a common practice for Cubans to get Ameri- 
can papers, exactly as Irish subjects of Great 
Britain have been doing lately, to protect 
themselves when within the island, though 
really living very little in this country, and 
many of these were improperly or fraudulently 
issued by the courts of this State during the 
Ring period. To guard against imposture, 
the agreement provided that in the case of 
any clam the Spanish Government might 
‘*traverse the allegation of American citizen- 
ship,” and that thereupon ‘competent and 
suflicient proof thereof” would be required. 
Now, it is obvious that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might traverse the allegation of 
American citizenship on a variety of grounds. 
It might, of course, be maintained that the 
papers had been issued by a court without 
jurisdiction, but as to this there has been no 
difference of opinion, and it need not be dis- 
cussed. Again, it might be contended that the 
papers had been obtained fraudulently, or, in 
the third place, that some error of fact or law 
had been committed by the court granting them. 
As to the question of fraud there can be no 
doubt, and there is no evidence that there ever 
was any doubt in the mind of any one connect- 
ed with the arbitration, that it was the duty of 
the tribunal to inquire into the allegation of 
fraud, if made. To put the matter on the 
lowest ground, no government could afford to 
insist that the question of fraud could not be 
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inquired into, because it would itself have to 
submit to the same rule in the case of claims 
made against it by citizens of foreign govern- 
ments ; and as there 1s no limit to the manu- 
facture of fraudulent claims, the whole busi- 
ness of international arbitration would be re- 
duced to a farce. 

As to objections on the score of error, the 
case is very different; for granting the tri- 
bunal the right to inquire into such objections 
really makes it a court of review or appeal 
on all naturalization papers presented. There 
is only one class of claims in which such an 
appeal would on ordinary principles be allow- 
able, and that is where the Spanish Govern- 
ment insisted that the decision of the natural- 
izing court was in conflict with some rule of 
international law or some treaty provision. 
In such a case, presented in an international 
tribunal, the decision of the local court must 
give way. 

These principles, when once stated, seem 
very simple, and when in the Buzzi case the 
umpire showed that he proposed to go behind 
the naturalization papers presented, and insti- 
tute a reinquiry into the facts on which they 
were based, it would have been very proper for 
Mr. Blaine to call the attention of the American 
counsel to the importance of an understand- 
ing as to the exact meaning of the agreement. 
Instead of doing this, he wrote a very con- 
fused letter on the subject, in which, without 
taking any notice of the different grounds 
on which naturalization might be objected 
to, he refused to allow the arbitration 
to proceed, because he could not ‘‘ recognize 
the power of the Commission to denationalize 
an American citizen.” There was, of course, 
a great deal more in his letter than this, but 
nowhere in it can be found a word to show 
that Mr. Blaine understood that there was any 
difference between the question of fraua and 
any other question, or that he contemplated it 
as possible that under any circumstances the 
tribunal could possibly inquire into the valid- 
ity of papers presented to it. The nearest 
approach which he made toa presentation of 
the legal questions raised by the Buzzi decision 
was contained in the following passage : ‘‘ The 
principle upon which the decision of the Buzzi 
case rests, stated simply and briefly, is this— 
that the Commission has a right to go be- 
hind the certificate of naturalization to decide, 
not whether the court which issued it was 
of competent jurisdiction, but whether it 
rightly administered that jurisdiction; not 
whether a certificate of naturalization has 
been granted to the claimant, but whether it 
has been properly granted; in short, that the 
Commission is a court of appeal, with a right 
to review a duly rendered judgment of the 
courts of the United States.” This did not 
advance the matter in the least, and it was ac- 
cordingly left to Mr. Frelinghuysen to clear 
up the confusion introduced into the subject 
by Mr. Blaine’s letter, and set the arbitration 
going again. This his letter to Colonel Suy- 
dam will probably accomplish. The gist of it 
is contained in the following paragraph, to 

-which the Spanish Government can hardly 
raise any well-founded objection : 


“The true rule to govern the Commission is, 
that when an allegation of naturalization is 





traversed, and theallegation is established —_ 
facie by the production of a certificate of natu- 





ralization, or by other competent and sufficient 
proof, it can only be impeached by showing that 
the court which granted it was without jurisdic- 
tion, or by showing, in conformity with the 
adjudications of the courts of the United States 
on that topic, that fraud, consisting of inten- 
tional and dishonest misrepresentation or sup- 
pression of material facts by the party obtaining 
the judgment, was practised upon it, or that the 
naturalization was granted in violation of a 
wea stipulation, or of a rule of international 
aw.” 


It will be seen that this letter disposes finally 
of the singular notion—the appearance of 
which in the field of American diplomacy 
seems to have been due to Mr. Blaine’s bun- 
gling interference with the Commission—that 
fraudulent naturalization papers are just as 
good for the purpose of making claims against 
foreign governments as any others. 








THE PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL LI- 
BRARY. 


On the 11th of December next, by special appoint- 
ment, the bill providing for a new fire-proof 
building in Washington for the National Li- 
brary comes up for discussion in the House, 
and the matter is one of such importance and 
general interest, that it is highly desirable 
that members of Congress should be fully in- 
formed upon the various points involved. The 
plan of the proposed building is one that is 
strongly disapproved of by the great majority of 
the librarians of the country. It is enormously 
costly, the estimates ranging from seven to ten 
millions of dollars, and the greater part of this 
cost is due to ornamental work. The criticisms 
of Mr. Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, who 
has given special study to library construction, 
are summed up as follows: (1) The plan adopted 
will make a show building, not practically adapt- 
ed to the uses of alibrary; (2) the building will 
be needlessly extravagant, a vast amount of 
space being wasted; (3) the arrangemeyt for stor- 
ing the books is the worst that could be devised, 
the books being placed in alcoves five stories 
high, where the bindings in the upper stories are 
sure to be injured by heat. 

Certainly in view of these objections made by 
competent librarians — objections which Mr. 
Poole tells us are made also by Mr. Spofford, the 
present Librarian of Congress—there shoul be 
no hesitation in abandoning the plan adopted by 
the Library Committee, and requiring a new one 
possessing the characteristics of convenience, 
security, simplicity, and economy. No doubt the 
nation is willing to expend eight millions of dol- 
lars for a library building if it is necessary; but 
if two millions will provide a building in every 
respect superior to the one proposed, excepting 
only that it will not make so great a show, there 
can be little doubt that the latter plan should 
be preferred. 

In considering the merits of the proposed build 
ing there comes up an exceedingly important 
question, and one which as yet has received little 
public discussion—viz., What isto be placed in it? 
Mr. Spofford thinks that it should contain all the 
special collections of books belonging to the Gov- 
ernment in Washington, including such as the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, of the 
Army, of the Patent-office, the Bureau of Geolo- 
gy, the Naval Observatory, etc., etc.—allowing 
each department or bureau to retain only a few 
books necessary for its immediate work. The 
arguments in favor of this view may be stated as 
follows: (1) The National Library of the United 
States should be as complete as possible in all its 
departments. It starts at a disadvantage with 
other great national collections by reason of its 
youth, for it requires time as well as money to 
form a great library. By sweeping in all these 
special collections it will at once be greatly en- 
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larged, and seem something like the big Library 
which such a big country should possess. (2) If 
the National Library is to be made complete in 
all departments, to allow the special libraries to 
go on would be uneconomical, since it would 
necessitate the purchase by the Government of 
two or more copies of each work. (3) For such a 
great and popular institution as the National 
Library is intended to be, there will never be any 
difficulty in obtaining any amount of appropria- 
tions desired, whereas the smaller special libraries 
will have a constant struggle to obtain the funds 
necessary to keep them complete. (4) It is de 
sirable that the whole of the National Collection 
of books should be under the management of a 
skilled librarian, like Mr. Spofford, to secure 
uniformity, economy, proper cataloguing, etc. 

At first sight these seem strong reasons for 
merging all the special collections in the great 
National Library that isto be. But there is an- 
other side to this question. To illustrate this, let 
us take the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, U.S. A. This Library, which has been 
formed during the last seventeen years, is now 
the largest and best practical working collection 
of itskindin the world. Its present value and pros- 
perity are largely due to the deep interest which 
the physicians of this country have taken in 
making it as complete as possible, and this interest 
has been aroused and kept up because they have 
felt that it was their special library, under the 
direction of a skilled physician, who knows what 
they want and supplies it. Is this interest likely 
to continue if this collection is merged in the 
general one? Certainly not. Are not the pros- 
perity, popularity, and practical value of this 
library under its present management the best 
possible reasons for continuing it under that 
management? None of the great national libra- 
ries of Europe, with all their advantages of age, 
ample funds, and skilled librarians, have a collec- 
tion of medical books equal to this, and none of 
them are used by physicians to any extent. 
Physicians in London do not go to the British 
Museum for books—they use the libraries of the 
College of Surgeons and the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. In Paris they go to the library of the 
Faculty of Medicine, or of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, not to the National Library. 

Now take each of the reasons above advanced 
for merging the special libraries, and see what 
may be said on the other side. 

(1) The fact that the National Library should 
be large and complete does not involve the keep- 
ing it all under one management, or in the same 
building. Nor is the convenience to a very few 
inquirers of having all the special libraries under 
one roof so great as to counterbalance the incon- 
venience to a much greater number of visitors 
who wish to see them in connection with the mu- 
seums, laboratories, etc., pertaining to the same 
division of science to which they belong. By all 
means let the books in the Surgeon-General’s Li- 
brary be counted as belonging to the National Li- 
brary and helping to swell its numbers; but to 
do this it is not in the least necessary to destroy 
its identity. 

(2) The duplicate question is easily settled. The 
main branch of the National Library has no need 
to purchase the special professional and technical 
works which belong to the special collections. 
For some years the Library of Congress has pur- 
chased no medical books, and no inconvenience 
whatever has resulted. It is true that the Sur- 
geon-General’s Library has been compelled to 
purchase a few American medical books not pre- 
sented by their authors, while the Library of 
Congress has received two copies of these same 
books by copyright ; but the remedy for this is 
simply to place one of the copyright copies of all 
medical books in the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office. . 
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(8) It will be quite as easy to obtain funds for a 
well-managed and popular special library as it is 
for the National Library ; and it is far easier for 
the special libraries to keep constantly complete 
their collection of that vast body of ephemeral 
literature pertaining to each branch, which never 
comes into the book-trade at all, and is only to be 
had by the personal interest and good will of the 
writers. 

(4) No one man has the knowledge or the abili- 
ty to supervise all branches of literature. The 
necessity of employing specialists is as great in 
this as in other departments. We have great re- 
spect for Mr. Spofford’s abilities, but we certainly 
do not believe that he can manage the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Cflice any better than 
it is managed now. He will necessarily place the 
work under some subordinate, and the conse- 
quences will certainly be extremely unsatisfac- 
tory to the physicians of the country, who are 
the persons chiefly interested. 

To us it seems clear that the Law Library of 
the nation, the Medical Library, the Astronomi- 
cal Library, the Library of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Mechanics, and the Library of Natural His- 
tory, should each be under separate and skilled 
management, separately catalogued, and in 
the buildings which contain the museum, etc., to 
which they naturally belong. If, however, it be 
decided that all the libraries shall be placed in 
one building, then that building should, without 
question, be so arranged that each special library 
will be separate from the others, and preserve its 
own independence. This could be done in the 
building proposed by Mr. Poole, but it would be 
out of the question in a building on the plan ac- 
cepted by the Library Committee. Before Con- 
gress meets, its members should be made ac- 
quainted with the views of scientific and profes- 
sional men on the merits of the plan of merging 
all the Washington libraries into one, and also as 
to the propriety of wasting six millions of dollars 
in absolutely useless ornament upon a Library 
Building, 





A NEIGHBORLY VISIT ACROSS THE 
RHINE. 
DOES any one remember how interesting were 
the accounts of travellers in the South during 
the first decade after Lee’s surrender? The 
French look with a similar curiosity upon Ger- 
many, and especially the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. A Monsieur *** (possibly M. 
Gustave Fischbach ?), who has a good eye, has 
sent the result of a week’s travel there to the 
Revue Politique. He is not too prejudiced for 
agreeable reading, though one must make some 
allowances. He is yet a little sore. For in- 
stance, Kladderadatsch lately had a cut of a 
Prussian lieutenant chucking an Alsatian sou- 
brette under the chin with the legend, “Zur 
Germanisirung.” This harmless joke M. *** 
calls ‘‘cruellement malséante.” The Germans 
are doing everything to reconcile the Alsatians 
to their rule. With this generation they do not 
expect to succeed, but the next, they hope, will 
be half, and the third wholly, German. Why 
should it not be so? They are only reversing 
what the French did two and a half centuries 
ago. Among the improvements at Strassburg, 
he notes the destruction of the old city walls, 
which were too confining and made the town 
unhealthy, and the building of new suburbs and 
handsome promenades. Great pains especially 
have been taken with the university. Its library 
in ten years has grown from nothing to half-a- 
million ; rich endowments attract learned pro- 
fessors from all parts of Germany; it is one of 
the three or four scientific centres of the Empire. 
Great efforts are made to attract young Alsa- 
tians into the army and the public offices. Those 
who will consent to give up their French lean- 





ings—to desert, as their countrymen think it— 
are sure of advancement ; but they lose a coun- 
try in getting acareer. Their old friends leave 
them alone with the German colony. M. *** 
tells a story of a young German upon .whom in- 
vitations and attentions of all sorts were show- 
ered by the Governor and bis wife, to his great 
surprise, till it was discovered that be was not 
an Alsatian, when they suddenly ceased. 

From Alsace M. *** went to Bayreuth, where 
he found few external indications of the Wagner 
festival, except the booksellers’ windows filled 
with Wagnerian and anti Wagnerian pamphlets, 
scores of the opera, and busts and photographs 
of the composer ; some windows where Wagner 
cravats were for sale; and iu one place a flaming 
advertisement of ‘liqueur Klingsor *—Hoch- 
heimer rebaptized in honor of the sorcerer in 
“ Parsifal.” Of the spectators at the represen- 
tation, he notes that the majority were of the 
German middle class on their vacation journeys 
—few French, no English. While waiting for 
the overture to begin, the public cast a last 
glance over the book of the opera, watched the 
notabilities enter, enjoyed the magnificent pano- 
rama of the city and the pleasing undulations 
of the neighboring country, or, less poetically, 
drained a final beer-glass; for the representation 
lasts from four o'clock till ten, with only two 
intermissions of forty minutes—hardly enough 
to supply a Bavarian with beer and sausages. 
M. *** objects to the narrow and uncomfortable 
seats, but likes the concealment of the orchestra, 
because it was first suggested by Gretry. The 
music, now loud, now soft, coming one does not 
know whence, has a mysterious effect which is 
very agreeable. The musicians like it, too, for 
they can play in their shirt-sleeves, and in ** Par- 
sifal” their task is long and (physically) fs- 
tiguing. The concentration of light upon the 
stage alone is well enough in a theatre to which 
one certainly does not go for amusement, but it 
would never do in an ordinary opera-house, 
where the ladies in the stalls and boxes are, and 
wish to be, as much a part of the show as the 
salaried actresses on the stage. Offenbach once 
said to M. ***; ‘‘ La musique, c’est une algébre ”; 
and this definition, he thinks, applies to ** Parsi- 
fal” and the Nibelungen. He speaks of Wag- 
ner’s “charlatanisme indéniable,” but, being 
unable to deny his success and popularity, he 
ventures on the following amusing explanation : 
‘The success of these plays, I believe, is due to 
three principal causes: the excellence of the 
mise-en-scene and the execution, the exaltation 
of the national sentiment of the Germans, and 
the mystico- metaphysical tendency of their 
minds.” 

M. *** found the railway stalls well supplied 
with the worst French pornographic literature— 
the works of Zola, Huysmans, Vast-Ricouard, 
Belot, and the like. He thought he understood 
why, when he tried to read some specimens of the 
more serious part of recent German literature. 
Not caring to fall back upon ‘ L’Assommoir,’ he 
was fortunate enough to get into conversation 
during his ride with a Prussian general * of fine 
presence, red face, gray moustache, exquisite 
manners, irreproacbable uniform,” a com:erva- 
tive after Bismarck’s own heart. The General 
blamed the thirst tor enjoyment and the poison 
of Aufkldrung as the cause of popular discon- 
tent and Socialist agitation. ‘‘ We must revive 
the religious sentiment, and recall our primitive 
simplicity. The Liberals are all rascals or tools 
who hamper the beneficent work of the Chancel- 
lor.” On foreign politics he detested the Rus- 
sians. He was not airaidof them, but be appre- 
hended commissariat difficulties in case of a war. 
As to the English, he agreed with the Kdélnische 
Zeitung in characterizing their conduct as “a 
harmonious mixture of cowardice and stupidity,” 
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‘England will be punished, and that before 
long, for her piracies and her violations of the 
law of nations” (M. *** thought of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Alsace Lorraine). ‘‘ Her ruin will 
come from her sin. She unchained revolution 
in Italy and in Poland. Foreigners will help the 
Irish revolt against her ; India will shake off 
her yoke ; the Zulus will invade the Cape,” and 
80 On. 

The General’s opinions about the German 


army were more worthy of attention. He pro- 
fessed himself well satisfied with the volunteers 
fora year. About 12,000 are accepted annually 
(France’s annual contingent is 6,000), Formerly 


the preliminary examination was easy ; now it 
is so severe that 1t is easier to spend two or three 
years at a Realschule. The volunteer service, 
therefore, has been a powerful stimulant to the 
cause of secondary education. The volunteers 
are usually considered model soldiers, and fur- 
nish excellent officers for the reserve or the 
Landwehr. They are well treated ; they live in 
the cities, if their conduct is satisfactory, and 
they can continue their studies. After the first 
six weeks they are exempt from police duty and 
the care of their arms and horses—that is, they 
can bire a man to take this off their shoulders, 
becoming responsible for him. The non-commis- 
sioned officers are mostly reénlisted men. The 
German Government gives no bounty, as the 
French does, for reénlistment, and only a very 
slight increase of pay; and yet, while France can 
hardly induce any to prolong their service, Ger- 
many has no difficulty. The reason is that in 
Germany, after twelve years’ service, they are 
sure of good employment on railways or as tele- 
graphists, custom-house officers, policemen ; all 
such places being filled exclusively from the 
army. The Government undertakes to give 
such a position to all non-commissioned officers 
with whose conduct it iscontent. Of course this 
is a powerful incentive to good service. The men 
are allowed a certain part of each day to study 
their future work, so that they shall be ready to 
take it up as soon as they leave the army. 
M. *** did not learn from the General, but from 
some other source, that the higher officers were 
many of them very unpopular with their men, 
and that it was not uncommon for several to 
be found dead after the sham fights, struck in 
the back by some unknown ball, which of course 
was represented to the public as an accident. 

M. *** found Frankfort proud of its sumptuous 
Bourse, which it has built just as its commercial 
activity is shpping away from it to Berlin, and 
Cologne still prouder cf its completed cathedral. 
He thinks the regular geometrical design of the 
towers far inferior to the freedom and variety of 
the other details of the building, and declares 
that they correspond well with the spirit of mo- 
dern Germany—Marguerite, after aJl her golden 
dreams, quietly marrying Corporal Miiller, 2d 
Regiment Pomeranian Fusiliers. 





THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
Conway, WALES, September 6, 1882. 
IT was quite as much the reputation of the 
head master, the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, as the 
fame of the school itself which led me to Milk 
Street, off Cheapside, in the heart of the city, to 
witness the annual distribution of the prizes at 
the “City of London School.” There had been 
some mistake about cards, and for a moment it 
seemed as if we should not gain an admittance; 
but that ready courtesy with which the English, 
especially in London, respond to any intelligent 
interest in the things which are their pride, made 
all smooth, and we soon found ourselves on the 
upper bench of a semicircular hall or theatre. 
Deep down below us within a small railed space 
were seats for the dignitaries, in front of a table 








heaped with shining new books and glittering 
medals. There were hardly seats for five hun- 
dred, while there are more than six hundred 
scholars, so the audience was limited to the 
friends of the boys receiving prizes. Promptly, at 
the hour, appeared the head master, in all the 
dignity of his Oxford gown and hood, followed by 
the Aldermen’s Committee, each with staff in 
hand, as escort to the Lord Mayor. His Honor 
was arrayed in the full glory of scarlet and 
sables, set off with lace ruffles and gold chains, 
and accompanied by the Sheriff of London, a 
personage only less splendid than himself. 

The programme on such an occasion follows an 
ancient custom, and is made up, after the address 
of the head master, of five declamations—Latin, 
English, Greek, German, and French—“ in praise 
of the Founder, John Carpenter.” This honored 
personage was “town clerk” of London in 1417 
(“ Stadtsschreiber,” as the German orator called 
him). He left a small estate to the City for a 
school for poor children. Nothing much came of 
it, except in the sense that a venerable historical 
tradition is always a great thing, until about 
fifty years ago this endowment was one of the 
first to receive that rehabilitation by which so 
many of the old charities in England have been 
so wonderfully renewed and increased in efficiency 
during this century. The uneventful career of a 
“town clerk” supplies little material for elo- 
quence, so that the boys must usually have rather 
a hard time with a threadbare subject, but this 
year’s set were in luck, for the school is to be re- 
moved in December next to a magnificent new 
building and playgrounds on the Embankment 
near Blackfriars Bridge (“sur les bords de notre 
grand fleuve prés de cette relique de l’Egypte,” 
said the French orator). So each one rang the 
changes upon the memories of the old and the 
hopes of the new, after Dr. Abbott had announced 
in his opening address, “We meet here to-day for 
the last time ”—whereat was a little sensation in 
the audience, as if there had been hopes de- 
ferred. “ Yes,” he repeated, “positively the last 
time that we shall conduct His Honor the Lord 
Mayor through devious and subterraneous pas- 
sages to emerge into an apology for daylight and 
to breathe a substitute for air.” Apparently 
every one now wonders how they managed to 
stay so long in such crowded quartérs. It was 
either a very good or a very bad specimen of a 
London day, for though there were plenty of 
large windows, the gas was lighted at 2P. m., 
after the Doctor had asked the next hoy to step 
up for his prize without being called, as he could 
not see to read his name. 

The general drift of the school is toward com- 
mercial life, as becomes a pet of the City of Lon- 
don, but its work is very carefully kept up to the 
rank of the great schools like Winchester and 
Rugby, and its scholars have taken high rank at 
the Universities. This year two of them were 
wranglers at Cambridge. One of them has gained 
afellowship at King’s, London, and another a 
fellowship at New College, Oxford. Itis a very 
good illustration of the opportunities open in 
England, that the boy who spoke the French de- 
clamation has just obtained a scholarship at 
Wadham College, Oxford, of £80 a year for five 
years, and the English speaker has gained one of 
the same value for five years at Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

There were about three hundred names upon 
the list for prizes, great and small, and from the 
list one could learn something of the benefactors 
as well as of the boys. There are also something 
like sixty special prizes given in the spring for 
proficiency in the English language and in the 
study of Shakspere. The present list covers all 
the other studies. The scholarships, which are 
the highest prizes, show curious and interesting 
juxtapositions. The Beaufoy, the Travers, and 





the Mortimer stand side by side with the Sir 
Albert David Sassoon and the Jews’ Commemo- 
ration; the Sir David Salomons and the Lionel 
Rothschild, with the Grocers’ Exhibition and the 
scholarships of the Sadlers’ Guild and the Fish- 
mongers’. Sir James Shaw’s Classical Prize is 
followed by Mr. Alderman Hale’s Medal for 
Arithmetic ; and Mr. Alderman Knight’s Gold 
Pen (Commercial Prize), by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Turners’ Medal for Mechanicul Drawing. 
Robert Seymour Conway was Captain of the 
school this year and Carpenter Scholar, while 
Simeon Moses was Sir William Tite scholar 
Lionel Rothschild scholar, Sassoon Sanskrit Exhi- 
bitioner, and the future scholar of Trinity, Oxford. 
It reads curiously in the list of recent university 
honors, that the late Fishmongers’ scholar has 
gained the first Jeremie Prize for knowledge of 
the Septuagint at Cambridge, another Fishmon- 
gers’ scholar is placed alone in the first class for 
Jurisprudence at Oxford, and the Grocers’ scholar 
is in the fourth class in the Final Classical Schools 
at Oxford. 

The tuition, ten guineas a year, is very low 
indeed in proportion to the excellence of the 
school, so that boys come as day-scholars from 
all parts of London, and a considerable number 
board in the families of the masters. The lady 
next me pointed with fond pride to her own little 
lad of thirteen, as he appeared a second time for 
a prize, and said that he came in from Clapham 
every day. The Lord Mayor distributed the 
prizes as each boy was called in. Many of them 
came more than once, and there were sounds of 
hearty applause from the boys who were waiting 
in the passages outside. It was pleasant to hear 
that the best of it seemed to be given equally to a 
very little boy who received a good-conduct 
prize, and to the Simeon Moses already mention- 
ed, when he carried out his seventh and last prize. 
It was a place to accept without dissent the 
established order of things, but it was impossible 
not to recall the question of an eminent German 
after a similar scene: “Can this be the way that 
English boys are taught that England expects 
every man to do his duty?” 

The form of procedure in all such gatherings 
here is that of a public meeting, with Chairman, 
etc.; so, when the last book had disappeared, Sir 
John Bennet (a famous clock-maker, I was told) 
rose to move, on behalf of the Aldermen’s Com- 
mittee, a vote of thanks to the head master and 
his assistants for their work, etc. Sir John is 
“the City man made perfect,” a capital specimen 
of the hale and hearty type of Englishman. His 
ruddy face, bluff manner, and sonorous voice 
gave asolid emphasis to his advice to parents. 
“In these days mind is money, mind is future 
preéminence. You take care of the boys’ bodies 
—give them good rump-steaks, and we will take 
care of their minds.” He read his resolution and 
laid it down on the table before the Lord Mayor 
with a good, hearty thump, which the audience 
echoed with vigorous applause. Dr. Abbott re- 
sponded, saying: “The Corporation of London has 
already thanked usfor our work. The new Schooi- 
house on the Thames Embankment is a vote of 
thanks from the Corporation, written in stone.” 
Then somebody rose to move thanks to the Lord 
Mayor for his gracious presence, etc. ,and somebody 
else was to be thanked for something, and so on. 
But we slipped out and found the dingy entrance- 
hall illumined with the gold lace, the white stock- 
ings, and the white plumes of the eight magnifi- 
cent footmen attending upon the Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriff. Outside, the more than dingy 
street was resplendent with their gorgeous gilt 
coaches and superb horses, while about them a 
crowd of eager urchins stood agape, in whose 
ears something was whispering: “Turn again, 
Whittington,” or whatever may beitsnineteenth- 
century equivalent, M, 
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RECENT REFORMS IN THE ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Lonpon, October 15, 1882. 

Our English universities—that is to say, those 
two oldest and greatest of them which are so 
much the most important that we scarcely re- 
gard the others—have just been passinvg through 
one of their periodical processes of reform. It 
may interest American readers to learn how 
this is done, and not the less so because no cor- 
responding process seems to pass upon the uni- 
versities of America, Oxford and Cambridge 
hold a position unlike that of any other seats of 
learning on either side of the Atlantic. They 
are neither state establishments, like the Uni- 
versity of France, or the universities of Ger- 
many, or some of the universities in your West- 
ern States ; nor, on the other hand, do they go 
on their way wholly. untouched by the State, as 
is the case with Harvard and Yale, Princeton 
and Cornell. They are, it is true, independent 
corporations, which grew up of themselves in 
remote ages—Oxford in thetwelfth, Cambridge 
in the thirteenth century ; they govern them- 
selves—no Minister of Public Instruction has 
anything to do with them. But Parliament 
claims, and has repeatedly exercised, the right 
of stepping in from time to time to deal with 
them, to give them new constitutions—highly 
complicated ones—to abolish many of their ex- 
isting arrangements, and prescribe new modes 
of applying the enormous revenues which they 
possess. When this has been done, they are 
again started to walk alone, and go forward 
legislating for themselves in their miniature 
parliaments until such time as the state thinks 
fit once more to interfere. This is done in pur- 
suance not so much of any legal theory as to 
their dependence on the state (for, on the con- 
trary, they are held to be in law ordinary lay 
corporations, not dependent on the Established 
Church) as on the ground of their great public 
importance, and because they are technically 
charitable foundations, enjoying large endow- 
ments of ancient date. Just in the same way 
the state exercises the right of legislating for 
the endowed schools of the country, and of 
thereby altering the destination which the 
founders have impressed on those endowments, 

When it is thought necessary for Parliament 
to interfere with the universities, the course 
usually followed is to appoint a commission for 
the purpose. If the object is to inquire into the 
existing arrangements, and see how far they are 
working well, the commission is appointed by 
the Crown—that is, by the Ministry of the day. 
It has then no compulsory powers, and can, in 
point of law, do nothing more than invite peo- 
ple to give evidence, but practically this is 
found sufficient ; even those persons or corpora- 
tions which have most to conceal do not like to 
refuse, because this would fix suspicion on them, 
and they would ultimately be compelled, by 
some further action, to make disclosure. When, 
however, it is not inquiry, but legislation—a re- 
organization of the institution—that is sought, 
a Parliamentary Commission is appointed. For 
this purpose an act of Parliament is passed nam- 
ing the commissioners, setting forth their pow- 
ers, directing them to do certain things, and 
declaring that whatever statutes or ordinances 
they may frame shall, after the lapse of a cer- 
tain time, after being laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament for a certain period, and 
after being approved by the Queen in Council, 
have the force of law as much as if they had 
been embodied in the Act itself. The advan- 
tage of this method is that it enables very com- 
plicated matters, which Parliament has neither 
the time nor the special knowledge to deal with, 
to be despatched by a body of persons chosen for 


on account of their special knowledge and gene- 
ral fitness for the work. The drawback to it is 
that these persons are sometimes ill-chosen, and, 
either from want of judgment or from timidity, 
show themselves unequal to the task, and pro- 
duce a feeble, or even mischievous, reorganiza- 
tion, which leaves things no better than they 
were. We have always a certain number of 
such commissions sitting. Several that were 
originally temporary, like the Charity Commis- 
sion, the Copyhold Commission, and the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, have now become perma- 
nent sub-departments of government. But the 
majority are temporary. Their powers are 
limited to expire in two, three, or four years ; 
the members are unpaid, but they have a paid 
secretary, and may employ clerks and other 
officers. Most of them are only directed to in- 
quire and report ; but occasionally, as has been 
said above, they are empowered to legislate. 

It was to a commission of this latter kind that 
the work of reforming the universities and col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge was intrusted. 
There had previously been a Commission of In- 
quiry to ascertain the amount and modes of 
applying their revenues, which had presented 
its report, and on the basis of that report the 
new commission was to proceed. The act ap- 
pointing it was passed in 1877. Two separate 
commissions were named, each of seven mem- 
bers. The Oxford one was presided over by 
Lord Selborne, one of our greatest lawyers, him- 
self highly distinguished at Oxford fifty years 
ago ; the Cambridge one by Lord Chief-Justice 
Cockburn. Before the work was completed, 
Lord Selborne became Lord Chancellor, and 
Chief-Justice Cockburn died, and their places 
were filled by new members named by the 
Crown. Both commissions, but especially the 
Oxford one, showed the fault which is so com- 
mon in England of choosing for all sorts of im- 
portant work not the men who are really best 
qualified for it, but men who have become emi- 
nent by success in some walk of public life. 
When a commission has to be created, the Min- 
ister looks about among the people he meets and 
the people who enjoy political influence: he 
takes a bishop from one party and a judge from 
the other; he throws in a peer or two, a respect- 
able member of the House of Commons, a retired 
official, and then at last adds one or two persons 
only who possess any practical acquaintance 
with the subject. If this does not produce a 
really able and competent board, it has the ad. 
vantage of producing one whose conclusions 
carry a certain weight, because the men’s names 


of one or other House of Parliament, are on the 
spot to defend their views or action, the Minister 
is in so far helped and his responsibility lessened. 


large number of statutes, the one for Oxford 
University and its colleges, the other for Cam- 
bridge University and its colleges. These stat- 
utes were duly laid before Parliament, and, 
although opposition was threatened in the House 
of Commons, and actually raised, as respects 
one Oxford statute, in the House of Lords all 
passed scathless, were approved by the Queen, 
and are now law. The principal change they 
have made, and the one received with most 


strictions which limited the headships of nearly 
all the colleges, and a good many of the fellow- 
ships, to clergymen of the Church of England. 
Thus the process of desectarianizing the univer- 
sities which began in 1854 has been virtually 
completed. Up till the Unjversity Reform Act 





took any degree at Oxford (Cambridge was 


| the particular purpose, and presumably chosen | 


are known, and as some of them, being members | 


After more than four years of pretty steady | 
work, these two Commissions had prepared a | 


general favor, has been the abolition of the re- | 


of that year, every one who matriculated or | 


somewhat more free) was obliged to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles. A further step was taken 
in 1871, when the Act of Uniformity, so far as 
it affected the fellowships and professorships, 
was repealed, and the requirement of signing 
the Articles hitherto required for the bigher de- 
grees abolished. Now that clerical fellowships 
are gone, the Established Church has practically 
no advantage over Nonconformists in the uni 
versities, except that she still retains the faculty 
of theology, and that the service used in all the 
college chapels and in the University church is 
the Anglican. So marked has been the progress 
of opinion in these matters, that, although these 
two Commissions were appointed by a Tory 
Government, and the statutes they framed 
might have been rejected by the Tory House 
of Lords, no serious resistance was made to this 
reform, which forty years ago no one would 
have dreamt of. Even fifteen years ago, hardly 
any Nonconformists came as undergraduates to 
Oxford, and very few to Cambridge. Now they 
come in large and increasing pumbers, have 
obtained fellowships and professorships, have 
founded Nonconformist associations, and enjoy 
full legal equality with members of the bitherto 
privileged Church. That Church, however, still 
retains a social ascendancy, and probably rather 
gains than loses by the coming in of the Dissen:- 
ers; for young men belonging to the Noncon- 
forming bodies are apt to be drawn into the 
Anglican communion, while such losses as the 
latter experiences are not due to the Nonconform 
ists, but arise from the prevalence of scepticism 
in theological matters, There is, however, no 
thing to show that scepticism has increased in the 
universities ; it is possibly a little less concealed 
than it was in the old days of strict tests, when 
everybody signed the Thirty-nine Articles whe 
ther he believed them or not, but it does not 
seem to be anv more really influential. 

The other changes which the Commissioners 
have introduced at Oxford and Cambridge could 
hardly be set forth without a long explanation 
of the very peculiar and intricate system of uni- 
versity and college teaching and government 
which prevails there. Opinion is a good deal 
divided about them, but the general feeling, és- 
| pecially at Oxford—which is always more un- 
quiet and ‘‘ viewy ” than Cambridge—is one of 
disappointment. The main defects of both uni- 
versities, it is said, remain uncured. Aithough 
Oxford and Cambridge are by far tie best- 
endowed educational establishments in the 
world, having each of them a revenue from 
fixed property (without counting the fees paid 
by the students) of at least $1,000,000 a year, 
they are too costly for the middle and lower 
| classes. The vast majority of those who come 
| to them belong socially to the upper classes, 
| although a good many of these, and especially 
the sons of the Anglican clergy, are by no means 
rich. Very few children of shopkeepers or of 





| the minor professional men, such as country 
| doctors or attorneys, come. They could not 
| afford it, because board and education there cost 
for the six months of the academical year—the 
other six months being vacation—from $600 to 
$1,000, or for the whole course of three years 
| (for the ordinary degree), or four years (for the 
| degree with honors), from $1,800 to $4,000. It is 
| true that the scholarships are open to competi- 
tion, but they are usually obtained by those who 
have been taught at the best and most expensive 
schools, so that the children of poor parents are 
not greatly heiped. People complain that the 
Commissioners ought to have grappled more 
boldiy with this evil, ought to have somehow 
provided that these immense endowments, most 
| of which were originally given to help poor and 
deserving students, should cheapen education 
for persons of that class, 
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It is also felt that both universities fall far short 
in the teaching they provide of what may be 
expected from such famous and wealthy estab- 
lishments—far short, indeed, of what is offered in 
the less-wealthy universities of Germany. There 
are many subjects for which no professor exists. 
The professors are not well paid, considering 
how highly other kinds of intellectual work are 
paid in England, and how expensive living has 
become. As they are paid by fixed salaries, 
they want one powerful fnotive for exertion. 
As the bulk of the teaching is done by college 
tutors and college lecturers, they are not even 
sure of getting a good class, for nobody is 
obliged to come to their lectures. If the uni- 
versities were to make it their main business to 
provide at a low figure first-rate teaching by the 
best men in all subjects, they might double the 
number of their students and their usefulness 
to the country. They might draw far more 
largely not only on the middle classes of Eng- 
land itself, but on the colonies and the United 
States, from which already a good many stu- 
dents come, attracted chiefly by the charm of 
the college life. There seems to be some truth 
in these complaints. At the same time, any one 
who compares Oxford and Cambridge now with 
what they were sixty or seventy years ago will 
find no reason to despair of their future. They 
influence the intellectual and moral life of the 
nation probably more powerfully, and certainly 
more beneficially, now than they did then. And 
whatever charges may be brought against their 
teaching, the social and intellectual life of the 
students is no doubt far superior to that of the 
German universities. It is not only very easy 
and pleasant, in the better colleges, teachers 
and students meeting one another almost on 
equal terms, but it is very stimulating, and pos- 
sibly does as much for a man’s mind as the 
regular instnuction he receives. ws 





THE FRENCH ASPIRANTS FOR QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


PARIs, Sept. 28. 


M. DE LA FERRIERE has given us the letters of 
Catherine de Médicis—a great work not yet 
finished. He has also published a number of 
interesting letters of the sixteenth century, the 
result of a special mission to St. Petersburg, 
where the Imperial Library is very rich in histo- 
rical documents. He has now published a minor 
work under the title of ‘ Les Projets de mariage 
a’Elizabeth d’Angleterre.’ This is certainly an 
interesting subject ; and by his familiarity with 
the Valois and their Court, M. de la Ferriére 
was particularly fitted for the undertaking. He 
regards Ehzabeth from a French point of view, 
and thus gives a new interest to a subject which 
is familiar to all English readers. It is needless 
to describe Elizabeth as she was in her youth ; 
we can ovly say with the Venetian ambassador, 
who saw her when she was twenty-three : ‘‘She 
is of an admirable mind, and well showed it 
during the life of Mary Tudor, when she knew 
so well how to govern herself in the midst of the 
suspicions of which she was the object, and of 
the dangers which surrounded her. Her fine 
and penetrating judgment, her profound appli- 
cation, her haughty and adroit character, her 
active ambition, mark her for the part of a great 
Queen.” A month after the beginning of her 
reign, the Ambassador of Spain wrote to Philip 
II. : **She orders and does as she pleases, as 
absolutely as Henry VIII., her father.” 

The list of aspirants is very long. She had re- 
fused the Duke of Savoy in the reign of Mary 
Tudor ; Philip If. had had secret meetings with 
her while he was in England, and she afterward 
told the French Ambassador, M. de la Mothe- 
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Fénelon, that she had refused him on a scruple 


of conscience, as she was not willing to marry 
her brother-in-law. She refused the Kings of 
Sweden and of Denmark; she coquetted for 
years with Charles, the youngest son of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand. The most brilliant of her 
suitors was Jacques of Savoy, Duke of Nemours. 
Elizabeth felt much curiosity on the subject of 
this Prince, who was very much admired at the 
French Court. Nemours sent one of his gentle- 
men, Lignerolles, to London, who brought an 
encouraging answer. Nemours was already on 
the point of going to England when, says Bran- 
téme, the journey ‘‘se rompit et demeura court.” 

The Prince of Condé thought first of a mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and Charles [X., Charles 
being only fourteen years old, and Elizabeth 
already more than thirty. Condé spoke of the 
subject to Smith, the English Ambassador, who 
objected the difference of ages. A few months 
afterward, when peace was signed with Eng- 
land after the retaking of Havre, Catherine de 
Médicis adopted, or seemed to adopt, Condé’s 
project. She probably wished to separate Eliza- 
beth from the French Protestants, who looked 
upon the Queen of England as a natural ally. 
She made overtures to Smith, choosing as nego- 
tiator in this affair of the marriage of Charles 
IX. Paul de Foix. The despatches of this Am- 
bassador are preserved at the National Library. 
Elizabeth received him, and he read her a letter 
from Catherine, in which she said that she should 
be very happy if Elizabeth would marry her son. 
Elizabeth changed color several times, then, 
thanking the Queen-Mother for the honor she 
offered her, she regretted that she was not ten 
years younger. She was afraid of so great a 
difference ; the young King might soon leave 
her, as Philip had left Mary, and she would 
rather die than be despised and abandoned. On 
the side of her subjects she had nothing to fear; 
but they would prefer to see her marry an Eng- 
lishman. In England, she would only marry 
Arundel ; but they were as far from each 
other as the East andthe West. As for Leicester, 
she had much esteem for him, but she could not 
marry him. 

Paul de Foix asked her to keep the proposal a 
secret. She replied that she had learnt to be 
secretive under Mary. She first consulted Cecil, 
who made some objections touching the question 
of the succession. He saw no advantages in the 
marriage, only dangers. Elizabeth sent for 
Paul de Foix. She told him that she had kept 
the project secret, but that she respected the 
judgment of Cecil, and proposed an interview 
between him and the French Ambassador, which 
was, of course, accepted. Meanwhile, she told 
the whole story to Guzman de Silva, the Spanish 
Ambassador, Silva reproached her for having 
refused the Spanish Prince. 

“At that time,” said Elizabeth, “I had no 
thought of marrying, and, even now, if I only 
could name a successor, I would not marry, hav- 
ing no inclination that ren | ; but my subjects 
press me so much that I shall not be able to re- 
fuse. A woman who is not married is exposed 
to the talk of the world; people suppose tbat she 
has imperfections or bad motives. People said 
that I aid not marry because I was attached to 
Lord Leicester, and that I could not marry him 
because he bad a wife. Now he is a widower, 
and I do not marry him. God knows my 
thought and my soul ; but, after all, if I mar- 
ried the King of France, what should you think 
of it? That the way is neither good nor short, 
and that even in a broad way there are danger- 
ous passes.” 


This was almost threatening ; it was the time 
when Catherine de Médicis was arriving at 
Bayonne and had her meeting with the Duke 
of Alba. Elizabeth detained Paul de Foix a 
long while, treating him with the greatest 
honors. She ¥ ished to gain time ; so did Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. Catherine suddenly turned 





round after the interview at Bayonne, and in- 
structed Foix to abandon the project of her 
son’s marriage and to forward the ambitious 
schemes of Leicester. Her only desire was to 
prevent the marriage of Elizabeth with the Ger- 
man Archduke. Paul de Foix was much em- 
barrassed, but he obeyed his instructions, and 
told the Queen that perhaps she would do well 
to choose an English lord. To speak of an Eng- 
lishman was to speak of Leicester, the great 
favorite, the man who was determined not to 
allow Elizabeth to marry anybody but himself. 
Elizabeth seemed not much surprised ; she an- 
swered in her usual evasive style, making objec- 
tions after objections, in order to see how they 
would be answered. Leicester now became very 
bold; he asked the Queen to marry him at 
Christmas-time. She gave her promise, and 
when the time came she asked tor a delay, say- 
ing that she was awaiting a letter from Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. After a while the influence of 
Cecil became again predominsnt. He wrote to 
Leicester, and, making an appeal to his patriot- 
ism, asked him to sacritice his ambition to the 
good of the country. Elizabeth was thrown into 
new hesitations when, in the midst of a ball at 
Greenwich, she heard the news that Mary Stuart 
had been confined, on the 19th of June, 1566, and 
had become the mother of James. The dance 
ceased at once ; everybody went away. Eliza- 
beth remained with her ladies of honor, and 
uttered the well-known words: ‘“‘ The Queen of 
Scotland has a fine son, and I am a barren 
stock.” 

Paul de Foix was heartily sick of his embassy, 
and asked to return to France. He was replaced 
by La Forest, and the latter, ad interim, by his 
own nephew, who had a very extraordinary 
conversation with Elizabeth’s doctor. The doc- 
tor bade him ‘‘ pay no attention to what the 
Queen says about herself ; she speaks according 
to her desire to marry or not to marry. If your 
King marries her, I will answer for ten children. 
Nobody understands her better than I do. If 
you like, you and I will conduct this affair 
secretly. Your King is young, accustomed to 
travelling ; he can come over from Boulogne to 
see this fine lady” (National Library : Fonds 
Clairambault, No. 355). La Forest soon came 
himself. He understood at once that Elizabeth’s 
doctor had only played a part in a comedy ; he 
saw that Elizabeth kept aspirants in all coun- 
tries merely to help her politics. She -was so 
vain that she felt convinced that in the last 
analysis she could always get, whomever she 
chose, 

The difficulty was with Parliament. Eliza- 
beth knew that the majority of the Lords looked 
on Mary Stuart as her successor, and the majo- 
rity of the Commons on Catherine Grey, who 
was married to the Count of Hertford. The 
question of the marriage of Elizabeth and of the 
succession was in the minds of everybody. Eliza- 
beth became angry ; she saw Norfolk, and ac- 
cused him of treason ; she insulted Pembroke ; 
she was brutal toward Northampton, and even 
with Leicester. She received very haughtily 
the address of Parliament, and, having pro- 
rogued it on the 5th of January, 1567, she found 
herself free again. Meanwhile she had seen 
Castelnau de Mauvissitre, and, having spoken 
to him of Charles IX., she said : ‘* Your King is 
too great and too small.” 

After a lapse of five years, which in France 
were filled with the wars of religion, a new pro- 
ject of marriage was formed for Elizabeth: 
Cardinal ChAtillon and the Vidame of Chartres 
thought of the Duke of Anjou. The Duke was 
twenty years old, Elizabeth thirty-seven. Guido 
Cavalcanti, one of the friends of Catherine de 
Médicis, took part in this new negotiation, 
which was openly conducted by Lamothe-Fene- 
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lon, the French Ambassador. Walsingham, in 
his letters to Leicester, thus describes the Duke 
of Anjou : 


“He is taller than [ by two fingers, a little 
pale, well made, with long, slender, and well- 
pro sortioned legs. If what one sees not is as 
well as what one sees, he is tolerably healthy. He 
looks proud at first ; but.as soon as one speaks 
to him, one finds him more courteous and of 
better humor than his brothers. . . . The 
Queen-Mother loves him as much as all her 
other children together.” 


Anjou had had a brilliant début, having 
gained two battles ; but he soon became very 
effeminate. He wore jewels, pearls, feathers ; 
he spent immense sums on his dress. Elizabeth 
conducted this new negotiation as she had done 
the first: she was probably never in earnest, 
and merely wished to amuse the French Court. 
Catherine, on her side, who was called the mo- 
ther of kings, wished to give Anjou the Crown 
of Poland ; she had the Duc d’Alencon in reserve 
for the Crown of England. Alengon had no- 
thing but “ guerre et tempéte dans son cerveau,” 
to use his mother’s expression. He was a born 
agitator, conspirator—reckless, uneasy, incapable 
of repose. His life was a succession of frivolous 
and ambitious attempts. The disproportion be- 
tween his age and that of Elizabeth was such 
that the idea of a marriage between him and 
the Queen of England seemed a perfect absur- 
dity. The history of this third negotiation fills 
the second part of the volume of M. de la Fer- 
riére. It is extremely interesting, and rests 
upon the best documents—the letters and nego- 
tiations of Walsingbam, the state papers of the 
Record Office, the diplomatic correspondence of 
Lamothe-Fénelon. Elizabeth had a fixed idea 
in her head: she wanted Calais to be the wed- 
ding present of the French Prince. Nothing 
could be more dramatic than the death of 
Charles IX. at the age of twenty-four ; the re- 
turn of the Duke of Anjou, who had become 
Henri III. ; the expedition of the Duc d’Alencon 
to Flanders. The memoirs of Marguerite of 
Navarre, who was very intimate with Alencon, 
are a very important document for those troubled 
times. Alencon spent his life in useless in- 
trigues; he betrayed his friends; he seems to 
have been possessed with an evil spirit. It is 
impossible that Queen Elizabeth should have 
ever seriously thought of marrying such a frivo- 
lous and mischievous Prince, though she had 
evidently some sympathy for him. When he 
died, Elizabeth wrote to Catherine this strong 
letter : ‘‘ Madame, your regret cannot be greater 
than mine, though you were his mother. You 
have another child, but I find no consolation but 
death, which soon, I hope, will unite me with 
bim. If you could look into my heart, you 
would see a body without a soul.” We must not 
take all this too much @ la lettre. The style of 
the sixteenth century was very emphatic, and 
the sentiments of Elizabeth of England could 
not be expressed as they were really felt. Each 
century has its peculiar way of lying; in the 
sixteenth century everything always tended to 
an almost absurd — 





Correspondence. 


“ERRORS OF THE CENSUS.” 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 


Sim: General Walker’s defence to the criti- 
cisms directed against the accuracy of the Popu- 
lation volume of the Census is, that mistakes in 
the tables attacked are of little moment, inas- 
much.as those tables purport to be only approxi- 
mate, and that in any event the errors dwelt 
upon are in themselves small. Whether this 








defence is applicable to some of the inaccuracies 
pointed out, will be left to the judgment of those 
who have read the letters upon the “ Errors of 
the Census.” It may be interesting, however, 
to hear General Walker’s opinion upon the value 
of such a defence. In his report upon the Ninth 
Census (vol. on Population and Vital Statistics, 
pp. Xxiii.-xxiv.), he says: 

‘‘Every error that occurs in the census of a 
country, or in any statistical work whatever, is 
to be regretted as an independent evil, hardly 
less where it balances another error than when 
it exaggerates the amount of error already ex- 
isting. Two wrongs no more make a right in 
mathematics than in morals ; and a falsehood in 
figures is none the more to be tolerated or ex- 


cused because it may serve to conceal another 
falsehood.” 


In his interview of December 16, 1878, with a 
Congressional committee (Senate Miscellaneous, 
1878-79, vol. xxvi., p. 15), he uses the following 
language: ‘‘It is exceedingly undesirable to 
bring anything into the Census which is not 
thoroughly trustworthy. Such material always 
does more than discredit the work: it accom- 
plishes a great deal of positive harm.” After 
stating that he bad branded some of the results 
of the Census of 1870 as untrustworthy, he adds: 
** Yet even so, people will be misled by bad sta- 
tistics. Those who have a purpose to serve, or 
proposition to prove, will use such figures in spite 
of any brand that may be put upon them.” 

Respectfully, JOHN C, ROsE. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 21, 1882. 


POLITICS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Will you allow an outsider to reply, from 
a somewhat different point of view, to the inqui- 
ries of an “ Old Reader ” and a ‘*‘ Constant Read- 
er of the Nation”? It is one of the most con- 
stant teachings of history, from the earliest to 
the latest times, that the disciplined few, in 
strict subordination to strong individual leader- 
ship, can always triumph with ease over many 
times their number of those to whom such or- 
ganization is wanting. That which happened 
with Cesar’s legions in Gaul, with Cortes and 
Pizarro in Mexico, and with Clive in India, has 
taken place in New York under Tweed and his 
successors. The respectable classes love to deal 
in checks and balances, are always running to 
the Legislature for commissions to do this, that, 
and the other thing, or exhaust themselves in 
frantic but spasmodic efforts to get good men to 
work a thoroughly bad system. The result is 
that while they may occasionally and tempora- 
rily stop a leak, they effect nothing permanent, 
and matters soon fall back to a worse state than 
before. Meantime their opponents, the Tweeds— 
I use the name typically, and the list of given 
names which you delight to rehearse in true Ho- 
meric fashion has a deep significance—organize 
their followers by ‘‘ captains of fifties, and cap- 
tains of hundreds,” enforce unquestioning obe- 
dience as the price of plunder, take possession of 
the primaries, and the polls, and the sources of 
revenue, and laugh to scorn the faltering tactics 
ot their victims. 

I understand that the city of Brooklyn has 
adopted an arrangement by which the Mayor 
has the absolute power of appointment and re- 
moval of all executive officials without confirma- 
tion by anybody. If this is so, it may be the 
beginning of an extensive and beneficent revolu- 
tion throughout the country. If the citizens of 
New York would bend their efforts to procuring 
a charter in which the Mayor had the absolute 
government of the city for a year, with power 
to appoint and remove every subordinate, and 
with no boards or commissions, but individual 
action everywhere ; in which the aldermen, or 
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council, or whatever the legisiative body may 
be called, should have the right and the duty of 
criticising every act or plan of admunistra- 
tion, and the power of grauting or refusing 
money, but no power of interference in any 
way, so that the people at the end of the year, 
with a full understanding of the subject, should 
be called on to decide, not what is the best mode 
of cleaning the streets or managing the fire de 
partment, but whether they wish to have * Hon. 
John Smith” for their ruler for another year— 
then the mass of honest voters would begin to 
have their fair share of influence at the polis 
and in the primaries. 

The respectable classes will not do this, be 
cause, under ‘the theory of our institutions,” 
they have a morbid dread of one-man power, 
not seeing that one-man responsibility contains 
much more of security and protection than one 
man power does of danger. But they can be 
sure of one thing, that they will have the one: 
man power, whether they like it or not, the enly 
question being whether they prefer that of Hon. 
John Smith aforesaid, one of their own number, 
whom they can hold to responsibility, or that of 
* Barney ” and ‘ Mike,”who are responsible only 
to themselves. 

Please observe that [am not now urgipg any 
practical course in politics, but replying to some 
speculative inquiries of your correspondents 

G. B 


Bostoys, October 16, 1882. 


D’AZEGLIO’S ‘REMINISCENCES.’ 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 

Str: The letter of Bersot, given among the 
‘* Notes” of the last number of the Na/ion, re- 
called to me the description of Roman society 
under the Papal régime, by D’Azeglio, in his 
delightful autobiography, entitled ‘I Miei Ri- 
cordi.’ Has that book been translated into Eng- 
lish? If not, it would bo well worth that honor. 
It certainly is one of the most instructive and 
entertaining books to read, alike for the lover of 
art and for him who feels interested in the latest 
history of the Peniusula, in the “ evolution of 
the kingdom of Italy.”—Yours respectfully, 

J. J, SCHOBINGER, 

CHICAGO, Oct. 21, 1882. 

[A translation, ‘My Recollections,’ ap- 
peared in London in two volumes in 1868.— 
Ep. Nation. ] 





ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE * 
PUBLICA.” 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I should like to add a brief note to your 
own, of August 10, 1882, p. 113, correcting Mr, 
Quaritch’s error in stating that ‘the Latin text 
{of Cicero de Republica] has never yet been pub- 
lished by the English press.” The ‘ Latin text” 
of the London reprint of Cardinal Mai’s edition 
was reprinted in Boston, by O. Everett, in 1823, 
the same year in which it appeared in London. 
The title-page styles it ‘‘ Editio prima Ameri- 
cana”; but [ do not thivk there has ever been a 
subsequent one. If Mr. Quaritch had taken the 
trouble to look into Lowndes, he might have 
found that another edition was published in Lon- 
don, in 1853. 

The work itself was first translated into E ng- 
lish by an American, Mr. George W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, as early as 1829. It was published in 
New York by G. & C. Carvill, accompanied by 
a brief critical and historical introduction, and 
was dedicated to Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 
There is an amusing instance of professional] or 
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national jealousy to be seen in the remark of Mr. 
Francis Barham, whose translation was pub- 
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lished in London, in 1841, that ‘‘the work has | 


also been translated at New York, in the United 
States, 1820, if we may trust the ‘ Cyclopedia 
Americana,’ by Mr. Featherstonhaugh.” Now, 
as the ‘Encyclopedia Americana’ merely 
states that ‘‘the work has also been translated 
in the United States” (New York, 1829), without 
mentioning the translator’s name, it seems high- 
ly probable that Mr. Barham had Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh’s labors before his eyes, and possibly 
may have availed himself of them. But “‘ the 
gods are just,” and the same fate has befallen 
him at the hands of Mr. Yonge, in Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library. 

I have never seen these facts stated in any 
bibliography of Cicero’s writings, and as they 
are to the credit of American letters, I trust they 
may find a place in the new translation an- 
nounced by Mr. Quaritch. 

Very truly yours, 


HENRY W. HAyYNEs. 
Boston, October 17, 1882. 


Notes. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press ‘The 
Princess and Curdie,’ a juvenile story by George 
MacDonald ; a ‘ Life of Sir Wra. Rowan Hamil- 
ton,’ by Robert Perceval Graves ; ‘The Subjec. 
tion of Hamlet,’ by William Leighton; ‘An 
Epitome of Modern Literature,’ by Mrs. F. C. 
Henderson; and ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ 
translated by W. F. Kirby. 

‘ Moravian Missions,’ by the Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son, D. D.; ‘In the Desert’—a journey in the 
track of the Israelites—by the Rev. Henry M. 
Field, D. D.; and ‘The Book of Forty Puddings,’ 
by Susan Anna Brown; are among the fall an- 
nouncements of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Vol. ii. of Lalor’s ‘Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy, and of the Political 
History of the United States,’ is announced to 
appear in December. Tbe publication of the 
work, we learn, has, with the consent of Mr. 
Lalor, been transferred from Rand, McNally & 
Co. to the new firm of Melbert B. Cary & Co., 
of Chicago; but the presert volame will, like the 
preceding, be manufactured by the former house. 

L. R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia, have 
nearly ready ‘A Chronological History of the 
Origin and Development of Steam Navigation, 
1543-1882,’ in one volume, by Rear-Admiral 
George H. Preble. 

We have received the second annual list of 
prizes, 190 in number, aggregating nearly $1,000, 
for pencil drawings made with Dixon’s American 
graphite pencils by pupils of primary, grammar, 
high, normal], and art schools. These must be 
sent, duly certified, to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., at Jersey City, N. J., on or before June 1, 
1883. Thecircular specifies the kinds of drawing 
for each group of competitors. 

Miss Hewins, in the current number of ber 
Hartford Library Association Bulletin, gives a 
list of works on English and American history 
for children ; it will be a sure preventive of 
idleness. 

Much the fullest account that we have yet 
seen of the late Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester is 
contributed, with a steel portrait, to the October 
number of the N. Y. Genealogical and Biogra- 
phical Record, by Mr. John J, Latting. We are 
surprised, however, that no reference is made to 
Colonel Chester’s “‘ hot scent” of the pedigree of 
the Washington family. 

Teachers of history will find ‘ Historical Refe- 
rence Lists,’ by Prof. John T. Short. of the Ohio 
State University (Columbus), very serviceable. 
It is divided into ‘‘ Thesis Subjects,” in four di- 
visions—Middle Ages, Modern Europe, and Eng- 
lish and American Constitutional History—and 








“Lecture Subjects and References in United 
States Constitutional History ”: ninety-six pages 
in all, Such books cannot be too highly com- 
merded. We notice, however, a tendency to 
detail of reference which we fear will partly de- 
feat the object intended. For example, the 
112th lecture subject, on the “Results of the 
War of 1812,” has two references to Von Holst, 
six to Hildreth, and soon. Now, finding matter 
for himself is as important as any part of the stu- 
dent’s work; a general reference to the volume, 
with, of course, particular references to some pas- 
sage of special importance, is all that he needs, 
Anything more than this is doing his work for 
him. Another suggestion: such lists should al- 
ways begin with the two or three indispensable 
works, and then pass to the less important ones. 
But, for example, the fourth thesis subject, on 
the “Origin of Towns,” begins with five refe- 
rences to Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ all of 
which are incidental, and only one of which is 
really an important one. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have taken from the 
‘ Poems of Places,’ for the selection of which Mr. 
Longfellow was responsible, the ‘Poems of Ame- 
rica,’ and issued them in three very tasteful 
companion volumes. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical by towns, and as the pieces are all 
signed, the table of contents might well have 
been omitted in favor of an index of authors; 
or this could have been added for the set at tri- 
fling expense. The association with the “‘ place” 
is sometimes no closer than that the selection 
was composed tbere—see, under Pittsfield, 
Mass., ‘‘ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

Forestry Bulletin No. 22 tabulates in family 
groups the specific gravity and ash of the woods 
of the United States. 

We are glad to see that the Harvard Lampoon 
still survives, though the designs for the first 
number of the new volume are feeble enough. 
Cannot there be a greater variety in the “ pro- 
cesses” by which the autograph drawings are 
reproduced? The pen-point is trying to the tyro. 

The interference of railroads in politics, though 
less gross and unblushing now than thirty years 
ago, cannot be resented in the form it takes in 
the ‘ Baltimore and Ohio Red Book,’ which has 
an edition for every State, and carefully records 
the vote at the State and Presidential elections 
of 1880, 1881, by counties and districts. 

The ‘ History of Wood Engraving in America,’ 
contributed to the late American Art Review by 
Mr. W. J. Linton, which will here bear the im- 
print of Estes & Lauriat, is announced for publi- 
cation in London by George Bell & Sons. The 
same house will issue ‘ Arthur Hugh Clough: a 
Monograph,’ by S. Waddington. Mr. Wm. Con- 
way’s papers in the Bibliographer on ‘ The Wood- 
cutters of the Netherlands’ will be collected in a 
volume and reissued by Elliot Stock. Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble will publish her ‘Notes upon 
some of Shakspere’s Plays’ through Richard 
Bentley & Son, who also promise a large-paper 
edition of Jane Austen’s novels in six volumes. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. announce the ‘ Life 
of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati,’ by G. 8S. Macwal- 
ter, and a translation of his ‘ Origin of Ideas.’ 
Through W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will ap- 
pear ‘Alice through the Looking-glass, and 
Other Plays for Children,’ dramatized by K. 
Freiligrath-Kroeker, with plates giving sugges- 
tions for costumes. Prof. Oldenberg’s ‘ Buddha, 
his Life and his Doctrine,’ will be published by 
Williams & Norgate. 

Parts 33-39 of the new Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon (New York: L. W. Schmidt) near- 
ly attain the letter C, ending with Bronze. Bra- 
zil is the chief article, at least on the geographi- 
cal side, and has a folding colored map; but the 
articles Brunswick, Borneo, and Bosnia are also 
tolerably full, and the last two have a fresh inte- 





rest. Another colored map is allotted to British 

Jorth America ; and Bombay, the Bosphorus, 
Boston (Mass ), and Bremen are each provided 
with a chart in the text. The article on Boston 
is a little antiquated in the descriptive portions: 
e. g., the sightseer would look in vain in that city 
for the Lowell Institute among *‘ buildings,” as 
he would for the indigenous North American 
Review. Nor, in the appended list of recent au- 
thorities, which is an excellent feature of this cy- 
clopeedia, is there any allusion to the monumental 
‘Memorial History of Boston.’ American bio- 
graphy is perforce sparsely represented in these 
instalments. The illustrations relate to boring, 
lead-working, butter-making, bread-baking, and 
book-printing tools and machinery; to bridges, 
all American, including the East River Bridge, 
and (prophetically) the North River Bridge at 
Poughkeepsie; to the circulation of the blood; to 
the leaf; and to statuary—these last, though 
simple outlines, being more painstaking and satis- 
factory than ordinary. 

The Cambridge (Eng.) Philological Society has 
resolved to publish its proceedings in the shape 
of summaries of the papers read and business 
done at its meetings. These will generally ap- 
pear at the end of each term, and the ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ for Lent Term and Easter Term, 1582, has 
just been published, making a thin pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages. A limited number of copies 
in excess of those sent out to members may be 
had of Triibner & Co. for a shillinga term, or 
two and sixpence a year. 

The Academy states that the series of upward 
of 300 ethnographic masks and busts modelled 
by the brothers Schlagintweit from living natives 
of British India, Thibet, Central Asia, Morocco, 
and North America have been reproduced in 
zine and bronze by the surviving brother. The 
casts are bighly praised for their minute fidelity 
to nature. They can be had in metal for about 
$1,800, in plaster for about $300, of Johann Am- 
brosius Barth, Leipzig. Any museum would be 
enriched by such a collection of ‘‘types of man- 
kind.” 

We read in the Medical and Surgica! Reporter 
that Professor Arnold, Director of the Berlin In- 
stitute for the Blind, has succeeded in teaching 
stenography to the blind. They not only learn 
to write shorthand, but to read their own notes 
—a feat which seems impossible. Their acute 
sense of hearing should make them, if their 
general knowledge is good, the best of reporters. 

Here is an instance for those who delight in 
saying that the world is full of compensations. 
The daughter of Claude Bernard, the great phy- 
siologist and no doubt yivisector, has made her 
whole house an asylum for vagrant and suffering 
caninity. To such an extent has she carried her 
benevolence that the police have condemned her 
to a fine of a franc for not keeping her kennel 
clean enough. 

As previously announced, the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung was transferred to Munich on October 1. 
The change of domicile leaves this journal intact 
in all its features, but Augsburg has lost what 
for nearly a century has made its name famous 
in the annals of German politics and literature. 

Two sales by the well-known Amsterdam firm 
of Frederik Muller & Co. deserve the attention 
of connoisseurs of art. They both take place 
on November 20, 21, proximo, and embrace (a) 
collections of pen, chalk, and water-color draw- 
ings (of the Dutch school particularly, but also of 
the Italian, French, and German) made by the 
Marquis de Chenneviéres and by Mr. J. C. Robin- 
son ; and (b) the engravings of Henri Goltzius, 
Jacques de Gheyn, and the brothers Wierix, 
togetber with a remarkable lot of portraite, most- 
ly of the sixteenth century. Mr. Christern has 
the catalogues. 

A self-correcting blunder occurred in the first 
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of the library tables given on page 337 of last 
week’s issue of the Nation. The figures for vol- 
umes represented thousands, not ‘hundred 
thousands.” 


—Mr. William Potts, the Secretary of the Civil- 
Service Reform Association, No. 4 Pine Street, 
has a limited number of copies of Hubbell’s 
‘Campaign Text Book’ for sale at fifty cents 
each, postage paid. We would advise all in 
search of entertainment to procure a copy from 
Mr. Potts, as single copies cannot be obtained 
from Hubbell himself. It contains a great deal 
of very diverting reading, and then we have no 
doubt collectors will find it to their account to 
purchase it, as it will undoubtedly in a very few 
years be a valuable and probably scarce relic of 
the spoils system in its last days. There are 
few things in comic literature equal to Hubbell’s 
defence of political assessments, because he both 
commends them as an excellent thing and uses 
them as an illustration of the rascality of the 
Democrats, who, he says, originated them. 


—Lippincott’s for November contains an arti- 
cle by Frank D. Y. Carpenter, on ‘‘ Dom Pedro’s 
Dominion,” which will please the Brazilians even 
less than Mr. Bigelow’s paper in the last Har- 
per’s, on the railway invasion of Mexico, has 
pleased the Mexicans. The article is in the 
shape of a conversation between an elderly 
foreigner, long resident in Brazil, and a young 
man who draws him out. The old cynic begins 
his plaint with domestic service, which, it seems, 
is worse even than it was in the United States a 
generation ago, if we may judge by the alleged 
fact that in the hotels the “first six rings (of the 
bell) don’t count,” the servant generally answer- 
ing only on the seventh. To pass to more serious 
subjects, the Brazilians cannot pay their debts, 
or even tbe interest on them; the upper classes 
are ‘‘shiftless, proud, and poor”; taxation is 
oppressive, peing laid both on _ imports 
and exports. The population is grossly pro- 
vincial, as the story of the persecution of the 
Paris physician brought out to attend the Em- 
peror’s daughter shows, and science is in such a 
very rudimentary stage that the Directors of the 
National Museum published an elaborate ac- 
count, accompanied by finely drawn plates, of a 
very peculiar zodlogical specimen—a new dis- 
covery—whbich, on being taken to Boston by the 
Emperor, was found to be nothing more nor less 
than atadpole. In society the tone of conversa- 
tion 1s very loose: the young man mentions his 
being casually asked by his partner at a ball 
whether he had brought his amiga with him to 
the hotel at which he was staying. Dom Pedro 
is represented asa titled globe-trotter, who runs 
about over the face of the earth, looking at 
museums and manufactories, and getting flat- 
tered up to the eyes for his energy, which 
is simply due to the speed of the railroad 
train, and his wisdom, which is shown by 
his preserving a discreet silence. It must 
be added that the cynic, who appears to bean 
American, does not give a very agreeable pic- 
ture of the representatives of our Government 
in Brazil. One of them is mentioned as having 
been in the habit ot walking about the streets 
in his shirt-sleeves, and another of carrying his 
luncheon away from the hotel in his coat-tail 
pocket. A third foreign Minister is spoken of— 
his nationality is not given—who, being about to 
sell out, advertised a portrait of the Emperor as 
‘stable furniture.” It appears, further, that at 
a dinner ‘‘at which all classes, including Govern- 
ment officials, were present,” a toast to ‘‘The 
Republic—when it shall come,” was received 
with an outburst of approval by “all present, 
drunk or sober.” How much of this picture is 
true, and how much due to the cynicism bred in 
the Anglo-Saxon mind by a residence in a tro- 





-reads nothing” is to be accepted. 





pical country under a “ Latin Government,” we 
will not undertake to say, but merely call the 
attention of the friends of Dom Pedro and of 
Brazil to it, and suggest that the December 
magazines and the daily press are open to them 
for a reply. Mr. H. W. Raymond contributes 
an account of the ‘‘ Cruise of the Viking,” from 
Greenport, Long Island, to Chicago, Illinois; a 
voyage not often made, though not especially 
difficult to make. 


—Alphonse Daudet has an article in the Cen- 
tury on Victor Hugo in his old age, which is 
pleasant reading, and adds one or two new 
points to our knowledge of the poet. Nothing is 
more curious about Hugo than the fact that his 
writing has been so little affected by the literary 
influences which have come into play within the 
past thirty years. The explanation of this is 
very simple, if Daudet’s statement that ‘he 
“No literary 
work of our day,” says the author of the 
‘Nabab,’ ‘‘ has ever passed under his eyes,” with 
the exception of the attack upon bim by Zola in 
the Figaro. A good many of the practical de- 
tails of his every-day life—the article is by no 
means critical in character—are given, among 
others the simple device he has adopted for re- 
lieving himself of the trouble of answering the 
numerous correspondents who intrude them- 
selves upon him, asking for his advice and 
critical offices. Daudet says : ‘‘ Worthy people, 
thinking no harm, write to Victor Hugo, beg- 
ging a reply, and demanding his opinion of 
several stout volumes of 500 pageseach. Well, 
I really am not spiteful, but I cannot conceal 
the satisfaction with which I now shatter their 
illusions, the joy with which I say to them: 
‘ Write, good friends, send Victor Hugo your 
volumes; Victor Hugo will not read them, Vic- 
tor Hugo will not even open your letters.’ He 
has two good watch-dogs, Mme. Drouét and 
Richard Lesclide, the latter an enthusiast from 
Bordeaux, whose admiration for the poet made 
him take the post of secretary. It is 
Mme. Drouét and Richard Lesclide who read 
and reply. While they are thus engaged the 
poet is at leisure to write poetry.” Mr. Albert 
Stickney writes on the jury system, bringing 
forward many arguments to show that itisa 
failure, and ought to be abolished. He pro- 
poses an absolutely novel substitute—that of 
trial by a number of judges, of the same stand- 
ing and capacity as those who now sit in courts 
of last resort, and the abolition of appeals. He 
would retain the feature of unanimity, for he 
thinks that a number of intelligent judges can 
arrive at a unanimous decision in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, though, of course, there would 
have to be a new trial whenever they failed to 
agree. The increase of expense through the 
necessary additions to the judicial force would, 
he thinks, be compensated for by the saving 
effected in time and money now lost through 
protracted litigation. We have not space to 
examine his arguments in detail here, and can 
only say that they deserve attentive examina- 
tion. Of co. rse, the question of the expediency 
of abolishing juries is not involved in that of the 
abolition of appeals. Juries may be abolished, 
and the right of appeal retained. In this State 
there can be no question that the right of appeal 
gives opportunity to enormous and needless 
abuses. The double appeal from the trial court 
to the General Term, and thence to the Court of 
Appeals, is certainly unnecessary. One court to 
review errors of law is enough, as the successful 
operation of the system of single appeals in Ma;- 
sachusetts amply shows. Mr. Howells contri- 
butes an article on Mr. Henry James, jr. ; in the 
course of it he refers to a subject to which 
he often alludes in his novels, and which must 
puzzle his foreign readers a good deal—the 








‘* American joke.” In this continental jest, he 
very justly insists, all true Americans have a 
share: it greatly relieves the » onotony of life 
for all native-born citizens, but perhaps most of 
all for those Americans who are familiar 
with European society—as the joke, if 
are not mistaken, derives much of its value 
from that contrast between Europe and the 
United States which Mr. James has been the 
first to bring prominently into fiction. Mr. 
James himself has a pleasant illustrated article 
on Venice. 


we 


— Inthe Atlantic the civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian is the subject of an article by Lieut 
George S. Wilson, of the Twelfth Infantry. It is 
one of the plainest, most forcible, and most prac 
tical papers on the Indian question that have 
ever been written. Lieutenant Wilson has had 
serious and successful experience with Indians 
of various tribes, both in peace and in war ; 
and knowing them well, he has that pity for 
them which contact or study, independently 
of sentiment, gives thoughtful men. He de 
scribes in great detail how he would civilize 
the Pimas, an Arizona tribe, numbering 4,(00 
souls, They are not nomadic, and subsist by a 
rude agriculture, but, according to Mr. Wilson, 
are only slightly above the level of the Indians of 
the plains. He would establish a sort of com 
munity, in which the Pimas would be civilized 
by being treated not as so many abs‘tract In 
dians, but as Pimas, with all the mental, moral, 
and social peculiarities of Pimas. There is no 
thing in bis scheme which is at all hostile to the 
schools in operation at Carlisle and Hanapton. 
On the contrary, it would, toa certain extent, be 
intended to supplement these, and afford a sort 
of “half-way bouse” on the road from barba- 
rism to civilization. Here Indian boys coming 
back from an Eastern school with a trade, or 
other useful means of self-support, could find 
a place “ where they would be associated with 
a respectable class of whites on the one hand, 
and the more progressive of theirown kindred on 
the other.” ‘‘ Studies in the South” is contin- 
ued, but there is nothing very new in the cur- 
rent number, which merely serves to deepen the 
impression produced by all that have gone be- 
fore, that the South has broken with its past, 
and that in the generation now occupying the 
stage there is a wonderful hospitality to all 
ideas which seem to have any economical value. 
Even as to homicide, most of the Southerners 
with whom Mr. Harrison converses seem struck 
with the fact that in those parts of the country 
where wealth accumulates fastest, homicide is 
most infrequent. When such ideas as this get 
abroad there is hope for the future, however dark 
the present may look. The serials are all con- 
tinued, and in ‘*Twoon a Tower” Mr. Hardy 
gets his astronomical hero and heroine into seme 
more trouble, out of which, however, it will not 
be very difficult to extricate them. He is not 
very successful in his mixture of astronomy and 
love, with which the tale is flavored. It is the 
astronomy which is stirred in with a stick, for 
the love is natural enough, and Viviette rather 
an attractive heroine. 


—The most serious contribution to literature in 
Harper's is Mr. Howells’s ‘* Pordenone,” a poem in 
hexameters. These, if not as smooth as those 
of Longfellow, adapt themselves easily to the 
sort of narration which the subject requires. 
Howard Pyle contributes an illustrated article 
on the Quakers, and Mr. John Fiske an historical 
sketch of Virginia in the colonial period, in the 
course of which he traces the belief that the 
aristocracy of Virginia was recruited from the 
ranks of kidnapped paupers and convicts, in part 
to a falsehood set afloat by Malachi Postle- 
thwaite, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. The belief was certainly prevalent in 
England at the time, but Mr. Fiske thinks that 
few if any of the convicts and paupers who 
formed the wretched class of indentured white 
servants in Virginia, ever worked their 
way up to the ownership of a plantation—all 
of which will be consoling to the impover- 
ished Virginian landowner of to-day, whose 
hard fate after the war was aggravated 
by the prevalent suspicion that he was, 
if the truth were known, little better off for 
ancestry than he should be. Junius Henri 
Browne writes about ‘‘ The Problem of Living in 
New York.” This, he thinks, is partly solved by 
the codperative flat system. The principal diffi- 
culties about living in New York are, we fancy 
(for the class for which such articles are written) 
to a great extent moral ones. The tenacity 
with which people in moderate circumstances 
cling to display in things perfectly unimportant 
lies very near the root of it. The need, for in- 
stance, of living in what is called the ‘‘ fashion- 
able quarter” of the city is not great: and 
houses at a moderate rent are to be bad if this is 
given up. No man need feel his dignity le: 
sened because there is no “high stoop” in front 
of his house. No man, in short, need sacrifice 
comfort and economy to what is vulgarly known 
as ‘style,’ and yet this has been for many a 
long year a temptation to Americans not over- 
rich such as is unknown to any corresponding 
class in the world elsewhere. 


—Professor Corson, of Cornell, contributed to 
the eighth meeting of the Browning Society an 
essay on ‘‘ The Idea of Personality,” as embodied 
in Robert Browning’s poetry, which is now pub- 
lished separately. It is the fruit of a careful, 
and what must have been a patient, study of the 
obseurer works in which the poet has veiled the 
truth from ordinary eyes. Professor Corson 
finds that the entire work of Browning is really 
very homogeneous, with but few principles un- 
derlying it. He states these in general terms— 
that mind is something supernatural, that truth 
is implicit in the mind, that the intellect is at 
present too much valued at the expense of other 
human faculties, and the like. But the cardinal 
idea of all is, that men are regenerated, con- 
verted, by higher personalities who bring them 
light and open to them the meaning of life; and 
with this goes the subsidiary notion that one 
main mode by which such personalities operate 
on men isart. This is, as is said, the Messianic 
idea of life—Christ being the historic personality 
of most power, but not of power different in 
kind from that of others who have belped to en- 
lighten and purify humanity. Hence Browning, 
as the apostle of this idea, is the most essentially 
Christian poet of the time. This analysis is 
helpful in indicating the intellectual affinity be- 
tween him and his friend Landor, who set the 
same value on great men in a different way, and 
especially in showing how coincident Brown- 
ing’s thought was with Carlyle’s. But the at- 
tempt to present Browning as a great teacher 
can have but little effect; if he be such, it is only 
for the few, for his defects of expression make 
his philosophy a sealed volume even to the culti- 
vated. If he be a great thinker, he has failed 
to convey the truth through beauty as a poet 
ought; and it is for a very different reason from 
Professor Corson’s that lovers of poetry as an 
art would think his suggested ‘‘general title” 
for Browning’s works appropriate—‘‘ The Bur- 
den of Robert Browning to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” But for those who are content to miss 
beauty for the sake of truth, this essay is a safe 
and valuable guide; it affords the not easily 
discovered clew to the labyrinth, and with it one 
may venture even into the obscurity of ‘Sor- 
dello’ witbout fearing to experience that sense 
of being utterly lost which most of us have felt. 


, 





—We have received from the office of the Chief 
Signal Officer a “ Report on the Character of Six 
Hundred Tornadoes,” by Sergeant J. P. Finley, 
of the Signal Corps, published as No. VII. of the 
Professional Papers of the Signal Office. The 
preface consists of the following words only: 
“The publication of this monograph as a Profes- 
sional Paper is merely for the purpose of bring- 
ing it to the attention of scientific men, and is 
not to be taken as an endorsement of the views or 
theories set forth.” Such disclaimers are usually 
oftenest made when least necessary. This con- 
cise and lucid pamphlet of Sergeant Finley is al- 
most free from hypotheses, the only one which 
jntrudes itself being the notion that storms rre 
caused by a collision of northerly with southerly 
winds. Some of the inferences from the tables 
presented are as follows: June is the month in 
which tornadoes are more frequent than in any 
other. Kansas is the State most often visited by, 
them. From four to six in the afternoon is the 
favorite time of day. The direction of the path 
of destruction lies from southwest to northeast, 
and the wind preceding the tornado blows in the 
sameway. The average width of the path of de- 


struction is one thousand feet; the average velo- | 


city of the storm-cloud, thirty miles an hour; the 
average duration of the gust, six minutes; the 
average length of track, twenty-eight miles. The 
peculiar dark funnel-shaped cloud always has a 
whirling movement in the direction the reverse 
of that of the hands of a watch, and is half the 
time preceded by the fall of hail. At the close of 
the monograph is an interesting chart showing 
the geographical distribution of tornadoes over 
this country, which suggests the criticism that 
undue weight is given to testimony from the At- 
lantic States at a period when none could be ob- 
tained from the West, since the period embraced 
in this investigation begins as far back as 1794. 
Until very recently, nine-tenths of the most vio- 
lent storms may have smitten the soil of Kansas 
without being reported to the Signal Office, or 
even been known of, until years efter their occur- 
rence. 

—The movement in this country and in Eng- 
land for the opening of libraries, museums, etc., 
on Sunday, in the interest of the working classes, 
has for several years had its counterpart in Ger- 
many in a quiet agitation which, prompted by 
the same philanthropic motives, has apparently 
pursued a different aim. There a stricter general 
observance of the Sunday is insisted on, in order 
to secure to the laborer the complete cessation from 
work which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ Sab- 
bath.” The movement, which first took shape at 
the Wiesbaden “ Protestantentag,” in 1874, has 
ceased to be exclusively Protestant, Windthorst, 
the most prominent Ultramontane politician in 
Germany, having become one of its champions ; 
and although it has naturally found favor with 
the Socialists, it is essentially non-political in its 
character, as well as very rational in its methods. 
The most prominent of the associations for the 
promotion of Sunday rest, that of Bremen, which 
was formed in 1879, some time ago made in- 
quiries in about fifty cities of Germany concern- 
ing the Sunday observance in factories, work- 
shops, counting-houses, retail stores, restaurants, 
etc. The result of these inquiries is made known 
by A. Lammers in a pamphlet on ‘ Sonntagsfeier 
in Deutschland’ (No. 166 of the Deutsche Zeit- 
und Streit-Fragen. Berlin: Carl Habel). Herr 
Lammers states that, while in Saxony alone 
Sunday work in factories is not permitted by the 
authorities, it was generally found that the ab- 
stention from Sunday labor is strictest in the 
great centres of industry. Thus, in Milhausen, 
Crefeld, Elberfeld-Barmen, all factories remain 
closed. In Munich, Konigsberg, Gera, and Wei- 
mar, too, the laborer enjoys a day of complete 
rest. The replies from all the other cities were 








more or less unfavorable ; factories being gene- 
rally closed in but few, while workshops and re- 
tail stores are open in most. With regard to 
counting-houses, the evil practice of “opening 
the mail” prevails throughout Germany, render- 
ing the “voluntary ” attendance of at least some 
of the clerks necessary, who pass their time in a 
lounging, dissatisfied sort of way. Equally gene- 
ralis the thoughtless habit of making unneces- 
sary purchases on Sunday, and it was against 
this evil that the Bremen association successfully 
directed its efforts. It wisely enlisted the fair 
sex in its cause, eighty well-known ladies of 
Bremen having canvassed the city in the spring 
of 1880, and secured the names of 6,000 women 
who declared their intention of making none but 
unavoidable purchases on Sunday. No pledge 
was exacted, the association having evidently 
profited by the experience of transatlantic associ- 
ations in other fields concerning the value of 
“total-abstinence” pledges. Conservative action 
was also enjoined by the popular Continental 
prejudice against the “dreary English Sunday.” 
That purely religious motives play no part in 
the German movement is proved by the activity 
of such sistersocieties of the Bremen association 


| as the Berlin “ Verein fur das Wohl der aus der 





Schule entlassenen Jugend ” (Society for the care 
of children who have left school) and the Got- 
tingen Seciety for the Promotion of Popular Edu- 
cation. The former includes in its summer pro- 
gramme Sunday excursions, the latter entertains 
its charges—mostly apprentices—on Sunday eve- 
nings with recitations, musical performances, 
games, etc., not omitting experiments in physics 
and instructive lectures. Several university 
students have taken an active part in these enter- 
tainments. Herr Lammers urges the formation 
of similar societies in the interest of the working 
girls, justly rémarking that if ladies of intelli- 
gence were to devote an occasional Sunday eve- 
ning to such a cause, they would provide for 


; themselves, as well as for hundreds of poor girls, 





a novel and profitable Sunday entertainment. 
Herr Lammers’? pamphlet deserves the widest 
circulation alike for its humane spirit and admi- 
rable fairness of tone. 


—A noticeable literary phenomenon is the sud- 
den and widespread revival of the ‘Surgeon's 
Stories,’ by Prof. Z. Topelius, a translation of 
which is in the press in this country, and will prob- 
ably also be brought out in England. A new 
translation of them is being also made in Ger- 
many, and a new edition has just appeared in 
Denmark, published by P. G. Philipsen, Copen- 
hagen, the translator being Fr. Winkel Horn. 
Finally, the Swedish publisher of Topelius’s works, 
Albert Bonnier, has in preparation a superb illus- 
trated edition, the designs for which are by Lars- 
son (the same artist who illustrated Bishop Wal- 
lin’s fine poem, “The Angel of Death”), and will 
number 350, or between fifty and sixty for each 
volume. Few works offer such abundant mate- 
rial to the artist. Topelius’s tales cannot fail to 
have a great success in all Protestant countries, 
and Mr. Bonnier intends issuing an edition of 
15,000 copies of the new illustrated series, at the 
same price as that of the original edition without 
illustration. Another enduring work, ‘ Finrik 
Stal’s Tales,’ by the poet Johan Ludvig Rune- 
berg, has been brought out recently in two illus- 
trated editions—one a beautiful portfolio series, 
having large colored plates, with the text be- 
neath ; the other in book form, with designs by 
the celebrated painter Prof. J. A. Malmstrim. 
A translation of “ Faust,” ranking among the best 
in any language, has been made by Dr. Victor 
Rydberg, and that, too, is magnificently illus- 
trated. Besides the fine wood-engravings, about 
ninety in number, by A. von Kreling, the edition 
has two carefully executed large photographs, 
made in F, Bruckman’s atelier, in Munich, from 
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Prof. von Kreling’s original compositions, 
“Faust’s Dream” and “ Margaret led to Death.” 


—In his “ Letter to a Friend” M. Renan showed 
that the Germans have no wit ; in his lecture be- 
fore the Sorbonne he pointed out the enormity of 
their offence in taking possession of an integral 
part of France, dismembering a living body; and 
now, in his annual report as Secretary of the 
Société Orientale, he hints that the method 
adopted by the Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesell- 
schaft is much inferior to the practice of the 
French society. Thus, all roads lead to Rome. 
The comparison is made with his accustomed 
neatness. What could be more complete, he 
courteously asks, than the German society’s con- 
scientious comptes rendus? But their very com- 
pleteness makes them deceptive. By giving the 
bad as well as the good, they cause an entirely 
wrong impression of the state of learning. Among 
the writings on these subjects, the foolish, the 
nearly worthless always exceeds the valuable, 
and will always be in excess as long as the free- 
dom of the press lasts; but Learning is to be 
judged by her children, not by the works of the 
unlearned and the semi-learned. The Germans 
rake together everything, taking titles from the 
reviews and the publishers’ advertisements. In 
their accounts of French Oriental studies they 
inention a crowd of ineptitudes which do not ob- 
tain sufficient vogue at home even to be heard of. 
This is bibliography, not reporting: a report 
should select. If anything is so bad that it would 
have been better had it never been written, it 
should be passed by. Every honest worker should 
be welcomed with fairness, whatever mistakes he 
may make; and it is well that his errors should 
be pointed out by severe critics—the literary po- 
lice ; but that is not the duty of the Oriental So- 
ciety, nor can it refute all false theories and call 
attention to all shortcomings. Its reporter's duty 
is to record the progress of knowledge, and he 
may be silent about those works which merely 
stand in the way of that progress. Renan hints 
that this view leads to a much less wearisome re- 
sult. It brings the whole report within the 
capacity of one man, and allows of unity of style. 
Certainly Renan’s reports have been always 
agreeable reading, and it is to be regretted that 
this is to be the last. 


—Our readers will find in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutsches Alterthum, 1882 (Anzeiger VIII., pp. 
26-52), a valuable review, by A. Brandl, of a no 
less valuable work, Kawezynski’s ‘Studien zur 
Litteraturgeschichte des 18 Jahrhunderts’ (Leip- 
zig, Matthes, 1880). The author’s work is in two 
parts. In the first he gives alist of English, 
French, German,and other periodicals dealing 
with social-moral questions. Brand] offers many 
corrections and additions. The second part of 
the work is taken up with the Tatler, and Steele's 
general position in English literature. Brandl’s 
remarks are so full and so well put as to consti- 
tute practically an independent essay. From 
author and reviewer we can learn much con- 
cerning Steele’s relations to Addison, the influ- 
ence of Jeremy Collier and Cibber upon Steele, 
the antecedents of the Tatler, the connection be- 
tween Steele and Lillo and Gay, and Steele's 
influence upon Richardson. On one point we 
have detected Brandl in serious error. He calls 
(p. 34) Jeremy Collier “‘der eifernde Dissenter,” 
which implies a total misconception of Collier's 
position. Collier was emphatically not a Dis- 
senter, but a Churchman of the most pronounc- 
ed type, a Non-juror who forfeited his living just 
because of his Tory and Anglican views. And 
his strictures upon the immorality of the Eng- 
lish stage owed a large, perhaps the largest, part 
of their force to the circumstance that they came 
from one who had proved beyond question that 
he was in all other respects the most ardent Ja- 








cobite. Beljame’s estimate of Collier, in his 
‘Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angle- 
terre au Dixhuititme Siécle’ (pp. 248-252), is 
immeasurably superior. In general, Brandl 
seems to us to have but a vague insight into 
English society of the eighteenth century. He 
confounds Whigs with Dissenters, the anti-Tory 
views of Addison, Steele, etc., are to him anti- 
aristokratisch (as if the Whigs were not them- 
selves aristocrats), and he looks upon the es- 
tablishment of Whig constitutional govern- 
ment as the development of English Biirger- 
thum. But it is idle to speak of an English 
Bitrgerthum in politics, or even in literature, 
before the Reform Bill of 1832. These defects, 
however, do not impair the value of Brandl’s 
critique. In purely literary matters he is accu- 
rate and clear-sighted. We expect much from 
his promised work upon Coleridge. 


—It has frequently been noted that the ensemble 
at the Academy of Music is apt to be better in 
Verdi's operas than in those of any other com- 
poser. Probably the reason is that Verdi's 
operas, while easy enough to be mastered by Mr. 
Mapleson’s company, at the same time partake 
sufficiently of the modern dramatic spirit to in- 
spire the performers with some interest in their in- 
terpretation. On Monday evening ‘“ Rigoletto” 
was given in quite a satisfactory manner, so far 
as orchestra and chorus were concerned. Of the 
principals, Galassi and Ravelli deserve especial 
praise, although the latter has lately taken to 
forcing an occasional note in ap unpleasant man- 
ner. The audience, however, was small and 
undemonstrative, barely one-half of the seats 
being occupied. We wish to lay particular 
stress on this fact, for it shows the truth of what 
we have been preaching so long: that people are 
tired of Italian opera, and want to bear some 
thing better. The friends of the tuneful old fash- 
ioned opera cannot complain that their claims 
have been neglected. While some of tlre Italian 
operas have deserved their popularity, others 
would have disappeared at once had they not 
had the advantage of being patronized by fash- 
ionable society, to whose tastes they had been 
carefully adapted at a frequent sacrifice of all 
artistic form and content. But fashionable so- 
ciety is now turning its back on its old favorites. 
In German cities not one opera in ten is Italian, 
and in Paris the proportion is almost as small, 
while London, too, is at last following suit; and 
what London fashionable society does, New 
York soon imitates. The London Times speaks 
of the ‘‘shadow of Italian opera” of which the 
“substance has dwindled away,” and with this 
opinion of a Wagnerian organ agrees that of a 
rabid anti-Wagnerite—the London World— 
whose critic says in the last number: ‘‘ Itelian 
opera is dead, and no frantic efforts of any kind 
will revive it. It was a fashion, and has ceased 
in reality to exist long ago, both as to Italian 
works and Italian singers.” 

—Mr. Mapleson has so far given us operas by Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, Verdi, and Rossini alone—“ Puri- 
tani,” ‘‘ Tell,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Rigoletto” 
—all of which belong to the barrel-organ reper- 
tory. After the arrival of Mme. Patti this 
state of affairs will not be altered, for Patti 
sings in only half-a-dozen operas. Now, look at 
Vienna, for example. Daring the first six weeks 
of the present season four Italian operas only 
were given, the others being by Gluck (2), Mo- 
zart (3). Weber (2), Wagner (5), Meyerbeer (4), 
Gounod (2), Adam, Marschner, Boito, and 
Thomas. Furthermore, half-a-dozen complete 
novelties are promised. But we need not go so 
far to find a pleasant contrast to Mr. Mapleson’s 
stagnant and antiquated repertory. The list of 
novelties and of standard works that will be 
produced this winter by Mr. Thomas and Dr. 
Damrosch is magnificent, and we can positively 





state that it is not equalled by the I'sts published 
in any foreign city, nor are our concert orches- 
tras inferior toany in the world. But Mr. Ma 

pleson does not undertake to bring us a single 
novelty; and although it would be unjust to deny 
that he gives the barrel-organ operas better than 
they have been given before, it must be remem 

bered that these operas are easy, and that the 
people who attend the Philharmonic concerts do 
not gotothem. If Mr. Mapleson would bring 
overa different kind of a company, including 
singers who can do justice to the best French and 
German operas, we should be among his warmest 
supporters. Herr Neumann, who is now meet- 
ing with extraordinary success with his travel- 
ling Wagnerian company in German cities, would 
doubtless meet with similar favor here; and it is 
to be hoped that Frau Materna’s project, an 

nounced some months ago, of coming over here 
with some of the best dramatic vocalists of Ger 

many anda choice and varied repertory, may 
be soon realized. 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF A FRENCH 
MONARCHIST. 

De Bacourt. Souvenirs @un Diplomate. Let 
tres intimes sur l'Amérique. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy ; New York: F. W. Christern. 

Who was M. de Bacowt? A diplomat of the 

old school, who entered the service in 1822, was 

Talleyrand’s First Secretary of Legation at Lon 

don in 1830-34, Minister at Carlsruhe from 1855 

to 1840, Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 

States in 1840-42, and ended Minister at Turin, 

where the revolution of 1848 overtook him, and 

he resigned rather than serve the Republic. He 
became the depositary of Talleyrand’s Memoirs 

—a striking tribute to his discretion and probity 

—and in assigning them, on bis death in 1868, to 

their present custodians, added twenty vears to 

the term of thirty already fixed for their publi- 
cation by their author. They can, accordingly, 
not see the light before 1888. So much we learn 
from his niece, the Comtesse de Mirabeau, who 
edits the present volume, and who lauds M. de 

Bacourt's qualities of head and heart in a man- 

ner which will not appear excessive to his 

readers. 

These familiar letters seem to have been ad 
dressed to Talleyrand’s niece, the Duchesse de 
Dino, née Princesse de Courlande, and later 
Duchesse de Talleyrand et de Sagan, the joint 
depositary with M. de Bacourt of the Memoirs. 
The first bears date of May 24, 1840, and is writ- 
ten from London: the last, of July 25, 1842, from 
Washington. The correspondence, faithfully 
kept up, averaged more than one letter weekly, 
for there are in all 124 letters. We do not besi- 
tate to say that a more readable and, in the 
main, more discriminating picture of the period 
covered by them does not exist, due regard 
being had to the scope of these private jottings. 
At every page our pencil has made marks to 
satisfy which would involve practically a trans- 
lation of the entire work. M. de Bacourt’s ob- 
servations were contemporaneous with those of 
the ‘ American Notes.’ They are not more flat- 
tering to the great Republic of the West, and 
would, if published when written, bave raised 
an even greater storm of indignation ; for in 
matters personal the French minister was under 
no restraint whatever. His niece even gives a 
polemic character to the present publication by 
offering it as a weapon to the irreconcilable op- 
ponents of the Republic in France. 

The date of his visit was fortunate for M. de 
Bacourt. He landed in the midst of the most 
exciting Presidential canvass ever known in this 
country. He was, in the space of ten months, 
presented to three successive Presidents of the 
United States. He watched with a lively inte- 
rest the making of the tariff of 1842, in which, 
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despite his best efforts, French silks and wines 
were for the first time taken from the free list. 
He witnessed the tempest which arose on John 
QJuincy Adams’s presenting a Northern disunion 
petition in the House (Feb. 2, 1842). He went to 
meet the Prince de Joinville on his second visit 
to this country. He greeted as an old friend 
Lord Ashburton, come to settle the northeastern 
boundary dispute, and outstayed the conclusion 
of the Treaty, with the Creole case looming up as 
a fresh cause of difficulty with England. He saw 
civil war break out in Rhode Island, the Semi- 
nole war dragging its slow length along in 
Florida, hostilities begun between Mexico and 
that ‘‘ vrai nid de bandits de toutes les nations, 
mais particulitrement des Etats-Unis,” Texas. 
Arriving while the effects of the panic of 1537 
were still visible in vast areas of suspended 
buildings in New York and in Brooklyn, he 
hears before his departure that Pennsylvania 
has paid the interest on her debt for the last 
time. The fact that most of the bondholders are 
foreigners ‘‘ gives much force to the doctrine of 
repudiation—a doctrine in fashion here, and 
which consists in disowning one’s debts.” 

‘*There is at this moment,” he says (Washing- 
ton, Feb. 17, 1842), ‘tin the United States a lite- 
rary celebrity who enjoys here and in England 
a great popularity ; I mean Charles Dickens. 
His quite democratic works insure him a bril- 
liant reception. Every city he passes through 
offers to téte him. At New York they gave him 
a ball of five thousand persons, representing, the 
while, in tableaux vivants, the principal scenes 
of his novels. It is a sort of dementia among 
the Americans, who are extreme in everything. 
The newspapers agree that more has been made 
of Dickens taan of Lafayette, Fanny Elssler, and 
the Prince de Joinville—the one I quote puts the 
names in this order.” 


Fanny Elssler’s name rivals Talleyrand’s in 
the frequency of its recurrence in these letters. 
M. de Bacourt met her everywhere. ‘‘ Seen 
from near, she is extremely passe, and her 
smile is spoilt by her wretched teeth”: she 
might have dispensed with the duenna who at- 
tended her. Yet in Baltimore the young men 
drew her in her carriage, and in Washington— 
‘Will you believe that she was formally pre- 
sented to the President [Van Buren] and all the 
Cabinet officers gathered to receive her!” That 
seemed to M. de Bacourt the height of the ridi- 
culous (Wun ridicule achevé). In New York, 
the Germans had made great preparations to 
serenade her, but were invaded by the natives 
with torches, who burnt their music-stands and 
sent them flying. In Boston, M. de Bacourt 
found the danseuse *‘ very anxious” about her 
first representation the next day. It was Sun- 
day (Sept. 6, 1840), and the Puritan strictness 
of the place forbade either a Saturday night or 
Sunday rehearsal for the musicians and the 
corps de ballet. Our Frenchman could not, of 
course, meet Fanny Elssler at that time without 
encountering also the Chevalier Wickoff. 

To M. de Bacourt, as to the rest of the diplo- 
matic corps, life in Washington was a bitter 
pill; and yet he was favored by having material 
for his despatches, on account of the commercial 
interests he was striving to protect. He calls it 
his penitentiary ; a nondescript place, neither 
city, village, nor country—pigs and cows roam- 
ing at large and making night hideous ; mud up 
to the hubs in the streets. He sends his card to 
all the members of Congress, according to cus- 
tom, calls upon a certain number of Senators as 
he is advised, and passes his time as best he can 
in social and official intercourse. 

Van Buren had grown stout almost beyond 
recognition (they had met in London). He was 
very cordial to M. de Bacourt, who records the 
fact that the President was called the American 
Talleyrand, and in return for his politeness pro- 
nounces him ‘‘a perfect imitation of a gentle- 





man.” His remarkson American politics evinced 
great shrewdness, but “of European affairs he 
comprehends not a word. If I did not know the 
ignorance of Europe about the United States, I 
should be surprised at that I find here concern- 
ing our Old World.” The President’s French 
cook told M. de Bacourt’s valet during the can- 
vass ‘‘un fait curieux” : people were incessantly 
coming to the White House, who unceremoni- 
ously invited themselves to breakfast or dinner, 
threatening to vote against the President if he 
repulsed them. Nor were these boarders easy 
to satisfy : they frequently returned his dishes 
to the cook, as if badly prepared, and ordered 
others. ‘‘So that my valet exclaimed gravely : 
‘ Apparently it is not very agreeable to be Presi- 
dent.’” 

Harrison’s reception of the diplomatic corps is 
said to give ‘‘a just idea of American manners,” 
and reads like a scene from Pinafore. Mr. 
Webster, as Secretary of State, had arranged 
the procedure. The President, followed in file 
by his Cabinet, meets the foreign ambassadors 
drawn up against one side of the room in the 
White House ; and, having been addressed by 
Mr. Fox, puts on his glasses and reads his re- 
sponse, Then he shakes hands with Mr. Fox, 
and seriatim with each one of the line as 
named by the Secretary, saying never a word: 
Then he brings on his arm from an adjoining 
room his son’s widow, and presents Mistress 
Harrison to the corps en masse. Mr. Webster 
next does the same for the mother of this lady, 
in the following terms : 


““*Gentlemen, I introduce to you Mistress 
Finley, the lady who attends Mistress Harrison’; 
and observe that this good lady who attends the 
others (takes care of the others) is blind. Then, 
all of a sudden there burst in a mob of women— 
sisters, daughters, cousins, and friends of the 
President and of all his Cabinet-—who were pre- 
sented to us and we to them, in the midst of in- 
credible confusion. Most of the men who ac- 
companied these ladies wore frock-coats. . . . 
After having excbanged.a few words with Mrs. 
Webster, I took to flight.” 


Tyler’s reception was more intelligent and 
conventional than Harrison’s, but in subsequent 
meetings his conversation, on account of his 
‘* trés-petit esprit,” proved heavy and fatiguing. 

Clay, who looked like an English gentleman- 
farmer, and had or professed a strong French 
leaning, at first attracted M. de Bacourt. But 
the latter’s respect for him was rapidly lowered 
when he saw him wrangling in the Senate with 
King of Alabama, who was resisting Clay’s at- 
tempt to oust the public printer as one of the 
first results of the new Administration (March 
27, 1841). Clay called his adversary’s remarks 
false, cowardly, and infamous, and was at once 
challenged, but the authorities interfered to pre- 
vent a duel in the District. 


“This parliamen incident gives an idea of 
the tone which pervades the Senate, the highest 
body in the country, esteemed for its intelligence 
and the consideration which it enjoys. Observe, 
too, that Mr. Clay is sixty-four years of age, has 
been for thirty-four years in public life, and 
passes for the most eminent man in the United 
States. Mr. King is sixty years old, and had 
held several important offices before becoming 
Senator.” 


The two speeches which M. de Bacourt heard 
Clay make (after the impost had been laid on 
French silks) were ‘‘a complete fiasco” and 
“quite a failure.” The last was his final leave- 
taking of the Senate. 


‘* He tried to be tou , and sniffled (pleur- 
niché) in a ridiculous fashion ; but it was only 
> a of a tired = ee — 

owever, his partisans felt obli weep 5 
while the Opposition laughed in the most inso- 
lent manner. I went to see him the next day. 
He affects to be in a fine humor, would play the 
rat retiring into his cheese, but aw ly 





lets you perceive that he has not abandoned the 
hope of being elected President in three years.” 


To Webster M. de Bacourt took a dislike from 
the first. He was anti-French and ‘‘English at 
heart,” to begin with, and ‘“‘ pompous to the last 
degree.” Like all the distinguished men in this 
country, he would in England pass for a states- 
man of the second or even third rank—a favorite 
generalization of Bacourt’s for all good society 
in America. Elsewhere he calls the new Secre- 
tary of State a pretentious bore. The last men- 
tion of him we might pass over but for the 
clerical and other efforts now making to explain 
away a perfectly notorious weakness on the part 
of Mr. Webster. The occasion was a state din- 
ner given by President Tyler (Jan. 12, 1842)— 
forty men, no women. ‘ 


‘*I was seated between Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Webster. The latter unconsciously dropped the 
contraband dignity in which he habitually wraps 
his sad mediocrity. The too free use of Madeira 
made him not only amiable (in the American 
manner, of course), but even touchingly tender. 
He seized my arm with his two hands, and said : 
‘My dear Bacourt, I have infinite pleasure in 
seeing you this evening—much more so than 
some time ago—I don’t know why! Perhaps I 
baven’t hitherto shown you sufficient friendship, 
but let us, if you will, become a pair of friends. 
You shali see that Iam good company. Come 
to my house every day, without ceremony. That 
will please me, my dear Bacourt, for truly I find 
you charming.’ This flattering declaration was 
made to me with a pasty tongue, and, may I 
say so to you? with hiccoughs which made too 
close proximity to the Secretary of State alto- 
gether disagreeable. And this took place at the 
table of the Chief Magistrate, at a feast offered 
to the representatives of all the European 
powers.” 

We should do injustice to M. Bacourt if we 
gave the impression that his letters are purely 
censorious. They are not. He admires the 
American who remains an American—he mar- 
vels at the ease with which he has accomplished 
his manifest destiny of peopling and reducing 
this continent. He enjoys the scenery, especially 
our trees known only as shrubs at home ; thinks 
the view from Greenwood Cemetery the finest 
in the whole world ; prefers the Hudson to the 
Rhine ; stands dumb before Niagara ; finds 
Jefferson justified in his praise of Harper’s 
Ferry. He is never weary of looking at skies 
of a clearness and brilliancy unknown in Eu- 
rope. He is struck by the consideration shown 
to women, which he styles ‘‘ une politesse incon- 
testable, mais sans recherches dans la forme.” 
He aptly describes the Northern in contrast witk 
the Southern character. ‘‘The Yankees are 
English at heart, notwithstanding the contempt 
they profess for them. . . . Much more civilized 
than their Southern compatriots, they readily 
tolerate an aristocracy and all the kinds of supe- 
riority tolerated by the English ; and in New 
England few changes would be needed to estab- 
lish there a form of government quite like that 
of Old England.” 


“But there is,” he continues, “‘a third race 
fo in the West beyond the Alleghanies, on 
the banks of the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, which has also a character of its own, and 
which it would be difficult to describe at present. 
It is com of emi, its from the North and 
the South, of Irish and Germans. It is destined, 
in my opinion, to play the principal réle in the 
United States, and to dominate the others in a 
few years.” 


With some lighter excerpts we must close an 
article alroady toolong. M. de Bacourt writes, 
June 26, 1840, at New York 3 


“‘T came near forgetting a characteristic Ame- 
rican anecdote related yesterday at table. A 
girl of loose character got married here, two 
years ago, without interrupting her former mode 
of life. Her father baving remarked of her that 
she was a hard case (un mauvais sujet), she 
sued him for libel, has just obtained a 
jury of one dollars, penalty 
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and costs. It is alleged that she begs her father 
to continue to speak ill of her.” 


In August, being still here, he has another 
characteristic story to relate : 


“On leaving the restaurant where I dine, a 
few days ago, it was raining, and I called a two- 
wheeled cab. I had my umbrella in my hand, 
and the driver asked me to Jend 1t to him, which 
I did cheerfully, though making a note of this 
little act of democratic liberty.’ 


A young miss sends her album to bim for his 
autograph, which he politely but firmly declines 
to give. Turning over the leaves, however, he 
finds this inscription : 

“ Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux ; 


Que sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aicux! 
‘' LoUIS- NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
“(Racine 


-) 
“New York, 10 June, 1837.” 


‘““What do you say,” inquires M. de Bacourt 
of the Duchess, ‘‘to this French prince who 
gives to Racine what belongs to Voltaire?” 

Bidding numerous farewells in Washington, 
he is met on all hands with the exclamation, 
“What! are you going? When shall you be 
back? You don’t mean to say you are not com- 
ing back! It’s very wrong to leave us, especially 
without taking an American wife with you.” 
‘This last remark was repeated to me by every- 
body, and,” ends letter 124, ‘‘gives an idea of 
American taste.” 

The misprints of English phrases and proper 
names in this entertaining volume are, more 
Gallico (but M. de Bacourt is clearly not respon- 
sible for them: his niece and the printer must 
divide the honors), numerous and amusing. One 
of the best is Execution Mansion, in reference 
to the White House—appropriate whether we 
regard the fatality of that residence to its occu- 
pants, or the operation of what the Republican 
Campaign Text-Book for 1882 facetivusly calls 
“the guillotine.” A happy error, also, is that 
which makes multifiers (i.e., separatists). of nulli- 
fiers. 


TIELE’S EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. 
Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, with the 
coéperation of the author, by James Ballingal. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 16mo, 
pp. xxiii.-230, 

THIs volume (one of the English and Foreign 

Philosophical Library) contains the first part of 

Tiele’s ‘Comparative History of the Egyptian 

and Mesopotamian Religions,’ which appeared 

in Holland in 1872. The author, well known as 
an able student of the history of religions, had 
previously published a valuable little manual en- 
titled ‘ Outlines of the History of Religion to the 
Spread of the Universal Religions’ (English 
translation, London, 1877), which may be called 
the first orderly presentation of modern views 
on this subject. But he saw that the attempt 
to construct a general history of religion was 
premature until the particular religions had 
been worked out in detail, and he has since de- 
voted himself to more special studies. This is 
now the understanding among scholars every- 
where, and solid foundations for the new science 
are being laid by the Hibbert lectures in Eng- 
land (so far delivered by Max Miiller, Renan, 

Le Page Renouf, and Kuenen), the Revue de 

U Histoire des Religions in France, and various 

contributions elsewhere. The really elementary 

work to be done is the study of the savage re- 
ligious, in which not much has yet been accom_ 
plished; till this field is explored, the student of 
the more advanced faiths will find himself con- 
stantly perplexed by questions which baffle his 
resources, and his work will be of a tentative 
and unsatisfactory sort. So Tiele has found it 
in undertaking to give a history of religions so 





highly developed as those of the Egyptians and 
the Semites—religions which are already old 
when they appear on the stage of history. He 
is well aware of this, and has no hope of saying 
the last word on any of the important problems 
of his subject ; but he has done good service in 
marshalling the facts so far brought to light, in- 
vestigating their meaning, and stating clearly 
the difficulties that still exist. 

Thus, in Egypt, to which the present volume is 
devoted, the fundamental question, Which was 
the earliest of the local cults ? is still undeter- 
mined. Tiele in the text assigns the priority to 
the Osiris-worship of Thinis-Abydos, but states 
in a note that he has since come to the conclu- 
sion that the first place in time belongs to the 
Ra-worship of Heliopolis. The evidence on 
either side is very slight, consisting in notices on 
the monuments, and inferences from the forms 
and ideas of the worships; but these are both 
precarious, being liable to be changed at any 
moment by fresh discoveries of bistorical mate- 
rial. What seems clear is that these two very 
similar cults have both issued from an earlier 
one, the precise nature of which is not yet 
known. 

The question of diversity of local worsbips is 
connected with the equally obscure one of the 
elements of the ancient population of Egypt, 
about which, notwithstanding the valuable illus- 
trations of Ebers and others, we as yet know 
very little. Ebers has shown that the Semites 
(Phoenicians) were numerous and influential in 
Egypt in very early times, but there seems to be 
no evidence for a Semitic coloring of the primi- 
tive Egyptian religious ideas. All Egyptian 
questions in which early ethnological relations 
are involved must be treated cautiously. When 
Tiele says (p. 87) of the worships of Ptah and 
Neith that there is reason to think they were not 
of “purely Egyptian origin,” it might puzzle 
him to say exactly what this expression implies; 
for who were pure Egyptians in the earliest 
times, it is hardly possible now to determine. 
On this point he seems to hold one preconception 
that, it is to be feared, will not tend to advance 
his inquiry: he speaks sometimes (pp. 12, 15) 
almost as if it were necessary to identify the 
Egyptians either with the Aryans or with the 
Semites. He says, indeed, that, inasmuch as 
sufficient light has not yet been thrown on this 
subject, he will not ‘‘as yet” rank the Egyptian 
among the Semitic peoples, but he is evidently 
seriously inclined to this position, which his sci- 
entific sobriety prevents him from distinctly an- 
nouncing. The same disposition is shown in his 
remarks on the religion, as where he says (p. 75) 
that ‘the myth of Osiris might be described as 
more Semitic in character, while that of Ra is 
more Aryan ”—that is, Osiris corresponds to the 
beneficent sun-god of the Semites, killed by the 
consuming god of the summer sun, while Ra, 
like all the Aryan gods of the light and the sky, 
fights against the demon of darkness. In the 
same connection, however, he intimates that the 
differences in the Egyptian conceptions rather 
point toan earlier stage of religious growth, 
when Semites and Aryans were one, and there 
existed a parent myth from which the Semitic 
and the Aryan and the two Egyptian have de- 
scended (so also on p. 224). It would be better, 
instead of introducing the vexed question of the 
ethnic relation between the Semites and Aryans, 
to confine the discussion to the Egyptian repre- 
sentation, fix that as fully as possible, and then 
let its resemblances to other myths come out 
naturally; the danger in this comparison be- 
tween diverse races being that the attention of 
the student will be fixed on relatively superfi- 
cial similarities,and distracted from the more fun- 
damental characteristics of the particular form 
of religion under examination. Indeed, Tiele, in 





his larger work, in which he compares the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic systems, seems not to have en- 
tirely avoided the perils of the attempt to find 
essential unity in the two. ; 

Apart from these generalities, Tiele’s treat- 
ment of his subject is masterly. He has brought 
out clearly the peculiar features of the several 
local cults, showed how they gradually coalesced 
at prominent centres, traced the development of 
the religion down to the Greek period, cleared 
up somewhat the Egyptian doctrines of the fu 
ture life and the resurrection, contributed ina 
satisfactory way to the explanation of the ani- 
mal worship, and thrown much light on the cha- 
racters of several of the deities, particularly Set, 
or Sutech, Hor, and Thot; and he has givena 
brief but clear and useful account of the litera- 
ture. He seeks everywhere for natural and sim- 
ple processes and causes, wherein his book is in 
refreshing contrast with Canon Rawlinson's 
lately published ‘ History of Egypt.’ His con- 
cluding chapter, on the ‘‘character and moral 
results of the Egyptian religion,” is a candid at~ 
tempt to state the two contrasts which he re- 
gards as constituting its main peculiarity, and to 
estimate its ethical value. The first point he 
puts thus: 

“In the Egyptian religion we find character- 
istic qualities conjoined, apparently mutually 
exclusive, but yet, as a matter of fact, seeming 
to be not irreconcilable, while they may also be 
shown to be logically capable of coexisting in 
the same system. In all that the monuments 
tell us about the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians 
two things may be clearly observed: first, a 
vivid consciousness of the spiritual nature of the 
deity, combined with coarsely sensuous represen- 
tations of the various gods; secondly, a no less 
vivid consciousness of the oneness of God, con- 
joined with the greatest diversity of divine per- 
sons,” 

The explanation of this double contrast he 
finds, after setting aside the supposition of eso. 
teric and exoteric teachings as baseless, in the 
**symbolic-mystical” tendency of the Egyptian 
religion, whose epic or myth-forming period 
was a short one (the people speedily settling into 
agricultural life), and quickly passed to the 
expression of religious ideas under sensuous 
forms. Thus were originated a multitude of 
representations of the deity, and these repre- 
sentations became deities, while at the same 
time the better thought of the people rose to the 
conception of the spirituality and unity of God. 
It will be seen from this that he agrees with a 
large number of Egyptian scholars in recogniz- 
ing a real monotheism in ancient Egypt, which, 
however, he regards (which seems: the better 
view) as a development from a preceding poly- 
theism. His judgment of the Egyptian ethics is 
in the main fair; the moral teaching, he thinks, 
is of a lofty purity, and was not at all divorced 
from theology, and the principal gods became 
moral beings. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any people has ever divorced its morali- 
ty from its religion in theory, or failed to do so 
in practice. And we do not fully understand 
Tiele when he says (p. 226): ‘‘it must not be for- 
gotten, however, that it (the morality] remained 
stationary at the elementary stage, andits moral 
maxims never rose to the rank of principles.” If 
this means that the people did not live up to the 
standard of their best teaching, it is nothing 
more than what is true of all nations. Were the 
Hebrews or Greeks more faithful to their max- 
ims? or have we the advantage of the Egyp- 
tians in this matter? There is no evidence that 
the Egyptians were laxer in their daily life than 
their contemporaries; if they did not become 
the teachers of monotheism and morality to the 
world, as the Jews did, we must look elsewhere 
for the explanation. 

The book has a calm, judicial tone, and is writ- 
ten in a very attractive style. As discoveries in 
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this subject are being made every year, we may 

expect subsequent editions of the work to show 

greater clearness and fulness, and approach 
more nearly a complete history of the religion 
of Egypt. 

The Coming Democracy. By G. Harwood, au- 
thor of ‘ Disestablishment.’ London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co, 1882. 

THE title of this little book raises expectations 

which are not realized when we have made our- 

selves acquainted with its contents, The object 
whicb Mr. Harwood has in writing is to forecast 
the changes in the government of the British 

Empire which may be expected upon the advent 

of the “Coming Democracy.” There is only 

one way in which such an undertaking can be 
attempted with any profit, and that is to deter- 
mine, first of all, the component elements of the 

Coming Democracy—to ascertain the political 

ideas and aspirations that are prevalent among 

them ; and then proceed to show how the exist- 
ing order of things in Church and State is likely 
to be affected by the introduction of these new 
forces into the body politic. Mr. Harwood has 
evaded this laborious and diificult investigation 
by assuming that the phrase “ The Coming De- 
mocracy ” is one on the meaning and nature of 
which all sensible people are agreed. It needs 
no further definition than just its use. The con- 
sequence is that the reader of this book very 
speedily discovers that the Coming Democracy 
is nothing but an alias for Mr. Harwood him- 
self. What Mr. Harwood is setting forth and 
explaining is the manner in which he would 
modify the Constitution of Great Britain and 

Ireland were he placed with uncontrolled autho 

rity at the head of affairs ; but instead of saying 

this in so many words, he credits the Coming 

Democracy with the possession of his own per- 

sonal opinions. The Coming Democracy is 

thereby converted into a very steady-going, 
commonplace personage. ‘‘ You might stroke it 
as gently as you would a greyhound puppy. It 
would not ruffle with a Barbary hen if she 
turned back her feathers in any show of resist- 
ance.” For, following in the footsteps, and 
guided by the example of, Mr. Harwood, the 
Coming Democracy will be a loyal and devoted 
subject of ‘* the Crown,” because “the King is 
the incarnation of rationality as well as of 
royalty”; and “the Coming Democracy is sure 
to be moved by these feelings ; for with demo- 
cracies patriotism is a passion, and a persona 
necessity.” Mr. Harwood believes in the utility 
of the Howse of Lords; therefore the Coming 

Democracy will carefully abstain from uplifting 

the sacrilegious hand of Reform against that 

august chamber. But to the House of Commons 

Mr. Harwood is by no means so partial, and he 

considers that on the appearance of the Coming 

Democracy the powers of the Lower Chamber 

will be considerably curtailed. Notso, however, 

with the Established Church. Has not Mr. 

Harwood himself written a book in defence of 

the Establishment? The Coming Democracy 

will therefore perceive that a Church in connec- 
tion with the state there must be, and will fashion 
its policy accordingly. That we may not be 
suspected of caricaturing Mr. Harwood, here is 

a passage which is intended to explain why the 

Coming Democracy is most unlikely to look with 

an eye of disfavor upon the House of Lords : 


‘The Reform Bill and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws are the two measures which have chiefly 
determined the present condition of parties ; for 
the effects of political struggles remain jong 
after their causes have passed away. The House 


of Lords was slow to see the advisability of . 


either of these changes, but it did not stand out 
any longer than was necessary to give assurance 
that what might have been a transient fancy 
was the settled wish of the people. Within 
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about a year of the first reading of the Reform 
Bill passing the House of Commons by a majo- 
rity of one, it was allowed to go through the 
House of Lords and become law, while the Re- 
foal of the Corn Laws was accepted by the 

ouse of Lords without delay after it had 
or the Commons. Even if these measures 
nad involved fundamental principles, and so 
been available as tests, there would have been 
nothing in connection with them to justify the 
belief that the House of Lords had lost that 
steadfast and sober attachment to freedom 
which has for so long characterized its history. 
Thus, when the Democracy—as, with increasin, 
education, it will be more and more inclined an 
able to do—looks properly over the past conduct 
of the House of Lords, it will grow less and less 
disposed to believe that the influence of that 
House has been inimical, or even obstructive, to 
the cause of true freedom.” 

Obviously, the, concluding sentence in the 
foregoing passage ought to have been printed 
thus : ‘‘ When the Coming Democracy—as, with 
increasing education, it will be more and more 
inclined and able to do—looks over the past con- 
duct of the House of Lords through the specta- 
cles prepared for it by Mr. G. Harweod, it will 
grow,” etc., etc. What we apprehend the Com- 
ing Democracy will most concern itself with is, 
not the past, but the present, conduct of the 
House of Lords ; and unless that conduct is sub- 
jected to a radical change, the Coming Demo- 
cracy will be something either very much above 
or very much below the ordinary level of bu- 
manity if it does not manifest its resentment in a 
very emphatic manner. For the House of Lords 
at present appears to consider that its special 
function is to mutilate almost out of recognition 
any and every measure of reform which it has 
not the courage directly to reject. — 

But it is in the chapter devoted to ‘ The De- 
mocracy and Religion” that Mr. Harwood’s 
sumor to paint the Coming Democracy as an 
exact replica of himself is most amusingly ex- 
hibited. For example, Mr. Harwood is arguing 
against the materialistic theory of existence, and 
he says : 

“* The tide-line of truth will be receded to when 
the Democracy begins to consider that, even if 
our mental and moral phenomena be the results 
of development, there still must be a reason why 
experience thus acts. This could not happen 
unless men had first a potentiality for being thus 
affected, and for producing by development 
such results. So the difficulty of causation is, at 
best, only put a stage back, and we are still 
driven to find a cause for this potentiality. The 
necessity of finding a First Cause is not affected 
| the difference between a single innate faculty 
of development and various innate faculties. 
We are still where we were, so far as the ele- 
ments of Religion are concerned, even if the doc- 
trine of development be accepted in its fullest 
sense; for Science cannot by it adequately ac- 
count for material phenomena, nor can Philoso- 
phy by it adequately account for mental and 
moral phenomena. This deficiency is likely to 
be found out by the Coming Democracy ; for 
such a Democracy is sure to be eminently prac- 
tical, and no practical mind can rest satisfied 
with a theory which assumes that because we 
understand processes, therefore these processes 
need not have a cause.” 


In other words, ‘‘the practical mind” which 
at present resides in the bosom of Mr. G, Har- 
wood will be transferred, en bloc, to this Coming 
Democracy whenever that individual—for so it 
seems that Mr. Harwood is wont to think of the 
democratic future—makes his appearance upon 
the political stage of Great Britain. ‘‘L’état, 
c’est moi,” said Louis XIV., on a certain memo- 
rable occasion; and Mr. Harwood has fallen 
into a kindred error. He has written a book in 
which he assumes throughout that he is the 
Coming Democracy. 

Apart from this remarkable hallucination, 
there is nothing in Mr. Harwood’s political 
speculations which calls for remark. He has that 
profound belief in the virtues of the English- 
man and the excellence of everything British 
which makes the English people the most aggres- 











sive and encroaching people whom the world 
has ever seen. Indeed, if Mr. Harwood, in his 
character of ‘‘the Coming Democracy,” were 
allowed to have his way, the present dimensions 
of the British Empire would be rapidly enlarged 
in every direction. He appears to be of opinion 
that any people which has the might to subdue 
some other people possesses, in that fact, the 
right also, and that the exercise of this right is 
an act of brotherhood, ‘‘ The sense of brother- 


“hood does not best express itself in leaving a 
| brother alone, but rather in trying to improve 


him, even though this may involve much that is 
unpleasant to begin with.” And as the Coming 
Democracy will share Mr. G. Harwood’s *‘ sense 
of brotherhood ” as well as his other sentiments 
and convictions, the latter anticipates for the 
more backward and weaker races of this world 
a very unpleasant time when the Coming Demo- 
cracy comes into power. These weaker races 
are then to be taught the meaning of brother- 
hood after the fashion practised by the Hawk- 
inses, the Drakes and Frobishers of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. ‘‘Many tbings,” says Mr. Har- 
wood, ‘‘ are more unlikely than that, under the 
Coming Democracy, we may see in this direc- 
tion [the direction, that is, of brotherhood 
“druy in by bagnets”) an enthusiasm and an 
enterprise which have not been equalled since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. . . . Anactive 
foreign policy may in such circumstances be 
adopted merely as a means to an end, and may 
be justified because that end is the promotion 
of the best welfare of humanity.” Some of our 
readers will perhaps remember that the present 
Bishop of Gloucester expressed his warm ap- 
proval of the recent invasion of Afghanistan 
because it afforded an opportunity of spreading 
among those benighted mountaineers a know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. It was “a 
means to an end, and justified because that end 
was the promotion of the best welfare of hu- 
manity.” But, curiously enough, the British 
Democracy, instead of taking the Bishop’s and 
Mr. Harwood’s view of that war, were so pro- 
foundly shocked by this “ active foreign policy ” 
that they expelled its authors from office. And 
it is not, therefore, impossible that the Coming 
Democracy may be of the same way of think- 
ing, and exhibit no relish for the buccaneering 
exploits of Queen Elizabeth’s sea captains. 





Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage. By Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. 2 vols. 
Chicago : 8. C. Griggs & Co. ; London : Triib- 
ner & Co. 1882. 


A History of the English language and litera- 
ture as an illustration of social development, 
such as these two volumes profess to be, would 
be a very desirable book. To make such a work 
is difficult, doubtless, and requires rare qualities 
of mind ; for the unwary author, by the very 
complexity of the phenomena, is apt to lose him- 
self, both as a thinker and as a describer, in 
detail. He finds it hard to limit his attention to 
the single aspect of literature as a record of 
spiritual life, and gives, too frequently, undue 
and perplexing prominence to the other interests 
of literature as art, thought, and the expression 
of attractive and original individualities, The 
method of the present writer, carefully thought 
out and consistently applied as it is, does not 
save him from his temptations. He gives an in- 
troductory account of the social and political 
environment of each literary group, a general 
description of its characteristics, and a specific 
biographical narrative of the personal fortunes 
of its leading members, with a critical estimate 
of their works. His aim is thus threefold : phi- 
losophical, critical, and encyclopedic. Now, 
the essential thing in a philosophic history is 
that it should give a clear and succinct state- 
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ment of general causes, and should insist rather 
on the similarities existing in the body of the 
literature in each epoch than on the peculiarities 
and divergencies of individual authors. In this 
portion of his work the writer is much indebted 
to Lecky and Green ; and from the details which 
the former introduces to justify his conclusions, 
and the latter to obtain pictorial effect, he 
selects such as seem to him significant. But in 
arranging them he misses the cumulative force 
of the moralist, and the vividness and unity of 
impression of the historian. 

To take, for example, the interesting period 
from 1660 to 1735. This epoch began, as every 
one knows, under Court taste, with the heroic 
drama modified by French and Spanish influ- 
ences, and is not to be understood except in refe- 
rence to them. As the drama faded out, the 
literature which arose was distinctively a town 
literature, thoroughly English, but showing 
clearly the influence of French formalism and 
the stud y of the Roman classics, and was marked, 
as it went on, by an increasing shoppiness of 
literary standard and phraseology ; and during 
its course two capital changes occurred with far- 
reaching results—the infiltration of literature 
into politics, and the substitution of publishers 
for patrons as the overlords of Grub Street. 
Now, these facts are, in some cases, hardly men- 
tioned—the work is weak throughout in its refe- 
rences to foreign influences, particularly ; but 
even where such points are entered, it is as into 
a ledger, without any prominence or any indi- 
cation, as a rule, that what is recorded is of any 
more consequence than the number of gallowses 
at the four corners or the number of witches 
burned. No emphasis is given to the facts ; 
they are not brought out. Such lacune as have 
been hinted at, such lack of proportion, perspec- 
tive, and relief, are fatal to the philosophical 
claims of the work, although the author’s mind 


is nearly always controlled by the prevalent 


conception of society as within the domain of 
ascertainable law. His theory is right, but he 
seems unable to work up to it, to point out the 
laws and describe their operations. 

He fails also in another way, by taking in too 
much in some departments. He has that fatu- 
ous metaphysical bent that so often diminishes 
the value of the work of literary men. He is, 
apparently, much indebted to Ueberweg, and has 
tried to incorporate a history of English meta- 
physics into his volumes. This belongs rather 
to the history of thought, and for it one does not 
go toa literary manual. Its presence here can- 
not but prove confusing to the student, and it 
seriously interferes with what should be the 
main aim of books of this kind—the clear pre- 
sentation of the social significance of pure lite- 
rature. If admitted, it must be subordinated. 

In his second, or critical, aim the author can- 
not be regarded as more successful than in his 
attempt to write a chapter of sociology. Per- 
haps not much is to be expected from one who 
confesses his main obligation as due to Ander- 
son, Bascom, and Taine, although it should be 
stated that he has a true Transcendeatalist’s con- 
tempt for Taine’s trick of resolving the organism 
into the environment. The brightest parts of 
his criticism are such fine perceptions of Low- 
ell’s, Arnold’s, and Ruskin’s as he has woven 
into his own text. In general, his remarks are 
appreciative, usually eulogistic, drawing the 
decent veil over the unworthy—as when he 
styles Defoe “good and religious "—always ad- 
jectival. In estimating literary qualities, he 
exhibits the same feebleness of discriminative 
power as in dealing with historical details. If 
any one should take the trouble, after reading 
what he has to say of Chaucer, to compare his 
pages with the critical introduction to that poet 
in the popular ‘English Poets,’ it would be a 








lesson in criticism. The latter account is order- 
ly, definite, and firm, whereas our author’s is 
vague, composite, and, to use an expressive 
word, pasty. The chapters on the later drama- 
tists in the reigns of James I. and his son, and 
on the fantastic or, as he calls them, the “ brain- 
poets,” are particularly deficient. He is most 
successful in his praise of the writers of our own 
time whose influence he has himself felt ; for 
what be remarks has the value of a keenly-felt 
personal impression. But the attitude of the 
worshipper, although sometimes serviceable, is 
not the best for a critic ; his uplifted eyes are 
too likely to see only the head of fine gold, and 
to neglect the less noble parts of baser material. 
The quotation, too, is somewhat profuse ; it is 
hardly necessary to give extracts from Dickens. 
Mr. Welsh has a habit of winding up his chap- 
ters with moral exhortations to be good that 
seem also not required ; for literature, rightly 
described, does not need any comment of that 
kind—its morality is intrinsic, not declamatory. 

But if little can be said for these books as 
philosophy and criticism, they are a valuable 
repertory of encyclopedic information. The 
author has read much, if not always wisely, and 
he has embodied other men’s ideas, theories, and 
investigations in his own work, so that it makes 
a very useful abstract—a sort of omnium ga- 
therum—of matters pertaining to language and 
literature. The linguistic portion is scanty and 
feeble, it is true, but the literary pcrtion is full 
and multifarious. Mr. Welsh gives a list of autho- 
rities which indicates the scope of his inquiries, 
though several volumes mentioned seem far re- 
moved from literature. We wonder what he 
took from Joseph Cook’s work on ‘Conscience,’ 
from Gladstone’s ‘Juventus Mundi,’ and Mc- 
Cosh’s ‘Christianity and Positivism,’ and the 
like; and we are surprised at his dispensing with 
several most important volumes in criticism and 
literary history. But, however extraordinary 
are some of the sources he enumerates and the 
omissions be makes, he has collected the results 
of a long study in literature, and bas made them 
available by an index. For the use of students, 
as a main work, the volumes cannot be recom- 
mended, but teachers will find them useful, par- 
ticularly if well-supplied libraries are not acces- 
sible. As an instance of the variety of subjects 
mentioned ard a sign of the times, we note that 
in his account of American civilization Mr. 
Welsh speaks of the movement toward civil-ser- 
vice reform—certainly the last thing to be looked 


for in a history of English literature. 





Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings or Crannogs, 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Lake- 
Dwellings in England. By Robert Munro, 
M.A., M.D., F.S.A., Scot. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1882. 8vo, pp. xx.-326 ; 264 wood- 
cuts in the text, frontispiece, and 4 plates. 

ANY one who opens this volume in the expecta- 

tion of finding accounts similar to those given in 

Dr. Keller's reports on Swiss lake-dwellings will 

be disappointed ; but, on the other hand, in pe- 

rusing it, he will be richly rewarded by the acqui- 
sition of information concerning a curious phase 
of ancient Celtic life in Scotland. The Swiss 
lake-dwellers, it is well known, generally lived 
in huts erected on platforms which were sup- 
ported by piles driven in the mud near the shore 
of a lake. In some of the smaller lakes, how- 
ever, the dwellings were not built on piles, but 
on a kind of fascine-work, formed by layers of 
sticks and stems of trees, stones, and loam, raised 
up from the bottom of the lake, until the founda- 
tion was high enough to receive the platform. 

The upright piles found in these substructures 

only served to give them steadiness. The Swiss 

fascine-works bore some resemblance to the Irish 





crannogs, which, to use the language of Mr. W. 
F. Wakeman, were islands, either altogether or 
in part artificial, strongly staked with piles of 
oak, pine, etc., encompassed by rows of palisad- 
ing, behind which the occupiers of the hold 
might defend themselves with advantage against 
assailants, Within the enclosure were usually 
log-houses, which afforded shelter to the dwellers 
during the night-time, or whenever the state of 
the weather necessitated a retreat under cover. 
To this definition should be added that stones 
were sometimes used to strengthen the struc- 
tures, a few of which communicated with the 
land by moies or causeways, though most of 
them were entirely insulated, and only accessible 
by boats. In fact, dug-outs have usually been 
found in connection with these structures, both 
in Ireland and Scotland. 

The Scottish crannogs bear in their general 
character a close resemblance to those of Ire- 
land; but, of course, in both countries each 
structure presents peculiarities resulting from 
the configuration of the site on which it was 
erected. Yet the number of crannogs entirely 
composed of stone was greater in Scotland than in 
Ireland, stone being more easily obtained in the 
former country. The crannogs of Scotland ex- 
tended over a large area, embracing nearly the 
whole of the kingdom. 

The fir * chapter of the work is introductory ; 
the second contains a summary of the historical 
and descriptive notices of Scottish lake-dwellings 
previous to the year 1878 ; the third is devoted 
to a full report on the discovery and examina 
tion of a crannog at Lochlee, Tarbolton, Ayr- 
shire (1878-9). This exploration was carried on 
by Dr. Munro and other gentlemen, and his ac- 
count is so minute that it requires close study to 
follow the details presented by him. The site 
of the Lochlee crannog was a small lake, now 
entirely dried up and under cultivation. 


‘** Before it was artificially drained, some forty 
years ago, no one appears to have surmised that 
a small island, which became visible in the sum- 
mer-time, and formed a safe habitation for gulls 
and other sea-birds during the breeding season, 
was formerly the residence of man ; nor am | 
aware of any historical notices or traditions that 
such was the case ; nor does it appear to have 
attracted the attention of the poet Burns, though 
he lived for four years on this farm in the 
capacity of ploughman to his father, then tenant 
of the place.” 

The stockade formed an irregular circle, twen- 
ty-five yards in diameter, and the structure con- 
sisted of brushwood, trunks of trees, thick slabs 
of wood, planks of oak, and large stones. The 
complicated arrangement of these materials can- 
not be noticed in this place. Traces of a gang- 
way between the crannog and the shore of the 
lake were also discovered. A large number of 
relics came to light during the exploration, such 
as hammer-stones, sharpening-stones, a polished 
stone celt, querns, spindle-whorls, and a few ob- 
jects of flint ; further, bone implements of diffe- 
rent forms, many tools and a few weapons of 
iron, bronze fibule and rings, and, finally, 
wooden articles~among them a canoe and a 
double-bladed paddle. The animal remains were 
those of the ox, hog, sheep, horse, red. deer, roe- 
deer, and reindeer, 

The fourth chapter treats of subsequent re- 
searches and discoveries at Friar’s Carse (Dum- 
friesshire), Lochspouts (Ayrshire), Barhapple 
Loch (Wigtownshire), and Buston, near Kil- 
maurs (Ayrshire). The results were similar to 
those obtained at Lochlee. The fifth chapter is 
devoted to general observations on the classifi- 
cation, geographical distribution, structure, and 
age of Scottish crannogs. A columnar table 
shows the geographical distribution of the nume- 
rous lacustrine structures in Scotland, and gives 
short details relative to their character. This 
table adds much to the value of the work. 
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“ The great and primary object of the island- 
builder,” says Dr. Munro, ‘‘ was the protection 
afforded by the surrounding lake or morass, the 
securing of which has continued to be a ruling 
principle in the erection of defensive works down 
to the Middle Ages, long after the wooden islands 
ceased to be constructed. The transition from 
an island fort to the massive mediaeval castle, 
with its moat and drawbridge, is but another 
step in the progressive march of civilization.” 

It is rather perplexing to notice the number 
and character of the specimens obtained from 
the crannogs, for they embrace objects appa- 
rently belonging to the so-called stone age, 
bronze and iron articles, manufactures of glass, 
and relics of Roman origin. Thecrannogs, how- 
ever, are supposed to be of purely Celtic origin, 
as ‘‘there is not a particle of evidence in favor 
of the idea that such structures originated with 
the Roman conquerors of Britain or its Saxon 
invaders.” The number of querns and the great 
preponderance of the bones of domestic over 
those of wild animals lead to the inference that 
for subsistence the occupants of the crannogs 
depended more on the cultivation of the soil and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs than on the 
produce of the chase. 


“*The lake dwellings in the southwest of Scot- 
land,” Dr. Munro conjectures, ‘‘ were constructed 
by the Celtic inhabitants as a means of protect- 
ing their lives and movable property when, upon 
the frequent withdrawal of the Roman soldiers 
from the district, they were left, single-handed, 
to contend against the Angles on the east and 
the Picts and Scots on the north. Ultimately, 
all of them would fall into the hands of the 
Saxon conquerors, when, henceforward, they 
would be allowed to subside in mud or crumble 
into decay.” 

There is historical evidence, however, that 
certain lacustrine constructions in Scotland sur- 
vived to the Middle Ages, and even to later 
times ; yet many of these were castles which 
bore uo other analogy to the crannogs proper 
than their insular situation. One of them, for 
instance, in Loch Cannor or Kinord, in Aber- 
deenshire, appears in history in 1335, had King 
James IV. for its guest in 1506, and continued to 
be a place of strength until 1648, when Parlia- 
ment ordered its fortifications to be destroyed. 

The sixth chapter, which is added as a supple- 
ment, treats of lake-dweilings in England. The 
information concerning them is thus far rather 
scanty. The work here briefly noticed ranks in 
external appearance with the best of its kind. 
It is beautifully printed, and the 264 woodcuts 
inserted in the text are admirably executed ; 
but equal praise cannot Le bestowed on the five 
plates accompanying the volume. The publica- 
tion is a highly valuable contribution to archzeo- 
logy, and doubtless will find many readers in 
this country. 





L’Insegnamento Pubblico ai Tempi Nostri. N. 
Fornelli. Rome: Forzani. 


IN one sense there is no contemporary literature 
in Europe of more interest than that of Italy. 
When we think of its past glories, of its collapse 
and practical disappearance under the disastrous 
political fortunes of the country, and of the 
sudden and brilliant revival of the latter, we 
cannot but watch for the signs of new intellec- 
tual movement. It does not take the form, as 
the popular imagination might expect, of poetry 
and romance, There is a hard, practical com- 
mon sense, especially through the northern half 
of the peninsula, not unworthy of comparison 
with the Scotch. The work of Signor Fornelli 
is a model of its kind. For close logical develop- 
ment of a leading idea, for clearness of style and 
thought, and strict adherence to the subject in 
hand, it could not be easily surpassed. The 
writer starts with the position that while the 
revolutions of the Teutonic races have been in 
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the direction of religious and intellectual develop- 
ment, in fact more or less direct results of the 
Protestant Reformation, those of the Latin 
races have been almost exclusively political, 
having reference to the organization of society ; 
and therefore the nations as well as their public 
men have paid least attention to that which 
more than anything else needs attention—the 
preparation of the minds of the multitude for 
the sober use of the liberty and social equality 
which they have grasped at so eagerly. He 
then proceeds to the discussion, which is the sub- 
ject of the book, whether education can be safely 
left to individual or municipal initiative and 
conduct, or whether a guiding and controlling 
power is the proper and necessary function of 
the state, making out, we think, a very strong 
case in favor of the latter. 

Taking first the countries in which local self- 
government with municipal and individual free~ 
dom has prevailed most extensively, as in Great 
Britain and the United States, he shows that 
individual effort has even there proved itself 
utterly untrustworthy, the immediate needs and 
the indifference of parents quite neutralizing 
any ultimate prospect of advantage for them- 
selves or their children. The next question is of 
municipal action, and in Europe, of course, the 
religious difficulty is the principal and most 
obvious, though by no means the only, one. 
The British Government has been forced, in 
order to secure anything like popular education, 
to establish an extensive centralized system of 
inspection and control, enforced not by penalties, 
but by conditional grants of public money. In 
the United States, Fornelli shows that the pub- 
lic feeling in favor of education has caused the 
provision of pecuniary resources both by the 
general Government and the States, and that 
the religious question has caused some of the 
States to take decided action ; but he only hints 
at that which might have furnished his strongest 
illustration, the disastrous effects upon educa- 
tion of leaving it in the hands of local Authori- 
ties. The failures to enforce the laws as to com. 
pulsory school attendance and the labor of chil- 
dren in factories, the ignorance and inefficiency 
of school committees, the depressed condition of 
teachers, the defective standards of education, 
and the absence of effective inspection, are 
marked signs of the absence of public adminis- 
tration. Pursuing the examination of the Bel- 
gian, French, German, and Italian school sys- 
tems, the writer shows how dangerous is the 
influence of local and private interests, and how 
necessary is the firm hand of the Government to 
secure anything like real popular education ; 
and that this, which is the common interest of 
the whole people, requires the comprehensive 
treatment of a central authority, however this 
may be guided and aided by local impulse. 

Assuming that the control of education is es- 
pecially a function of the state, our author 
examines incidentally the general position of 
the sphere of Government, contending against 
the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, now so popu- 
lar, that everything should be left to individual 
action, and that the less Government interferes 
the better. He applies the maxim of the natu- 
ralists, that the more life and force any animal 
has, the more organization and system it needs, 
concluding that as the organization and system 
of society is the state, the intense acfivity of 
modern times requires stronger and more orga- 
nized administration than that of any previous 
period. We agree with him in thinking that 
popular government, with its short experience of 
a century, has this discovery yet to make. 

Reflecting upon the large part which religion 
has held in the education of the past, as the basis 
of human morals and conduct, the author asks, 
in conclusion, what is to take its place. With 
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the demand for secular schools, the rapidly- 
spreading ideas of political, if not of social, 
equality, the breaking up of the controlling 
forces which have heretofore been relied upon, 
what is the form of education which is to hold 
society together? Perhaps on the principle 
which leads writers of serial novels to close 
their chapters at the points of highest interest, 
Signor Fornelli tells us that he proposes to dis- 
cuss this question in another book, if the present 
is received with sufficient favor. We could wish 
that this work might be translated and exten- 
sively circulated, if only to impress our people 
with the lesson, which they so greatly need, that 
we are not living under a special dispensation 
from the political and social Jaws which govern 
the rest of mankind, but that the problems be- 
fore us are just the same, the difference of cir- 
cumstances being given, as those with which 
other nations are struggling, and that their ex- 
perience is worthy of our most serious consider- 
ation. 





The Burman: His Life and Notions. By Shway 
Yoe, Subject of the Great Queen. 2 vols, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


THE accuracy in detail and delicacy of touch ob- 
servable in this book would indicate a female 
hand. But in any case, it is a book full of infor- 
mation relative to the habits and notions of the 
people of Burmah. These luxurious and indolent 
people are little known where Western civilization 
prevails. Our general idea of them is that they 
are an unwarlike and superstitious race, much 
given to opium and gambling. The book before 
us opens out another view of the case, and we 
find that the Burman is not, in his own country 
at least, so different from other happy. and con_ 
tented folk elsewhere. Feeling some curiosity 
on the question of the “Burmese Army,” we 
turned to the chapter in the second volume of the 
book, to glean information on the point. The 
description is ludicrous and amusing. The King 
inspecting his troops through a field-glass, while 
the Army “grovels on its stomach for a matter 
of two minutes,” is sufficient to show that the 
Burmese, at least, unlike the people of Japan, 
have not learned to profit by the hard logic of 
events that have recently affected their national 
history. The description, indeed, given by the 
author of the entire Army and its movements, 
reminds us more than anything else of “ Alice,” 
and her experience “ behind the looking-glass.” 

Turning from military affairs to the question of 
education, we find matters better in this particu- 
lar. Our author gives a vivid picture of the 
character of a “monastery school” among these 
people; and the conclusion drawn from evident- 
ly a complete knowledge of the subject is, that 
so long as the regularity and discipline of these 
schools continue, so long foreign missionary work 
will be of little avail to alter the faith or the life 
of the Burmese. Education, in fact, is in the 
hands of the priests, and it is their interest to 
make the lines of the nation’s progress in this 
particular coincident with its religion. It is just 
the same in China, except that the doctrine of 
Confucius is not so distinctly religious as that of 
Gaudama, but there also the first smattering of 
letters acquired by the child is derived from the 
“three-letter” classic, and this embodies the 
teaching of Mencius, the exponent of the doctrine 
of Confucius. And so long as reverence of these 
great masters is inculcated in the youthful mind, 
and their doctrine impressed by “hard knocks” 
on the memory, so long it will be difficult to re- 
move the foundations and make way for another 
faith. 

The religion of Burmah is an offshoot from the 
Southern school of Buddhism. The religious 





literature is derived principally from Ceylon. 
But the people are more religious than their mas- 
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ters. There is no country in the world so covered 
with sacred edifices as this, and we are told the 
reason of it—viz., that when a pagoda falls into 
decay, there is no merit acquired by its repair 
(except in some few cases), but a new building 
must be erected in order to gain the desired end 
of advance toward the goal of Neh’ban. A singu- 
lar fact in connection with this love of building 
for “religious merit” is that the existence of the 
grand stfipa at Gay in India is due to the fre- 
quent missions from Burmah, undertaken at the 
instance of the Government, for repairing and 
restoring it. This stiipa is erected near the spot 
where Buddha received enlightenment, and such 
a building has existed there ever since that event 
—some 2,300 years, perhaps. The Burmese have 
constantly undertaken the task of repair, and 
only a year or two ago were engaged in the 
work ; the consequence being that this sacred 
edifice is still one of the chief Buddhist monu- 
ments of the world—a monument outliving the 
faith of the people who dwell round it, but a wit- 
ness to the historical truth of the origin of the 
religion professed by their forefathers. 

The selections given us from the Burman “ lite- 
rature” are well chosen and instructive. Perhaps 
there is no sermon, beyond the Christian co:mu- 
nity, so touching and true as the “chapter of bless- 
ings,” known to the Buddhists as the “ Mingala- 
Thoht.” This sermon has already been translated 
by Bishop Bigandet and Professor Childers, but 
it has lost none of its attractiveness. Our author 
(p. 319, vol. ii.) gives us another version of it. 
Putting some of its sentences in another form, 
they would run thus: “Blessed are the patient 
under suffering ; blessed are the humble and con- 


tented ; blessed are the tender and affectionate ; 
blessed are the fearless and the tranquil; blessed 
are such as these, for they shall never be over- 
come, and shall find happiness in all things.” 

Among the selections from the literature of the 
country, the author gives specimens of the “folk 
lore” common among Buddhists of all nations, 
and not less in Burmah. We cannot, however, 
quote further from this part of the book ; and it 
would be difficult to select from these “selections,” 
for they are all good. It is sometimes puzzling 
to make out the Burmese mode of spelling, but 
when the key has been found, the restoration of 
technical words becomes easy. For instance, it is 
difficult at first sight to recognize under the form 
Areemadehya, the familiar name of Arya MAit- 
reya (vol, ii., p. 206); and so, again, with respect 
to the “Tawadehntha” feast, we should hardly 
have guessed that this word was the Pali “tava- 
timso,” had it not been for the description of the 
feast given in the text. But there is no fault to 
find here ; we only suggest that if another edition 
of this instructive work is published, a glossary 
of terms might be added for the benefit of the 
Buddhist student not conversant with the Burman 
language. Beyond this we have no improvement 
to wish: the type is clear, the paper good, and 
the matter excellent. 
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Sedalia, M~ 
OUNTZE BRO.HERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 120 BroaDway (EQUITABLE BUILDING), NEw YORK. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED, 
subject to check at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances. 
Government and other bonds and investment securi- 


ties ponent s and sold on commission. 
bey py ic transfers made to London and to various 
places United 


States. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and Circular Notes issued for the use of travellers in all 
parts of the world. 


EGON RAILWAY: & NAVIGA- 


fs Com) .—Sealed Pro: Sp ony! will be re- 
ceived at the office of Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
, No. 26 Exchange Place, New = J the sale to 
Beukealien tens 7 bonds of the © fund, _ 
pany, for d, as 
in the m 73 the und rs -e 











New York, Oct. 20, 1882. 


RINCE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 
$e Soames. of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 


Ease Wiatng Si ad ce 
rROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 


59 WALL STREET, 


Issus COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; rae age a 


EXCHANGE AND OF CRED) od GREAT 
BRITAIN AND sees 


poems Seat Ropu , 
A. P. TURNER & CO., 


207 WALNUT PLacE, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 
Orders executed at all the exchanges. 
solicited, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 

















OELRICHS & CvU., Acrnts, 
2 Bowling Green. 
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